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Call in your charter 12-issue subscription today and you'll receive as 
your first monthly issue our cover story on glamour photographer Bernard 
of Hollywood (shown left). Plus as our free gift to new charter subscribers, 
choose any one of the rare back issues shown below. You’ll save $23 off 

free! Use our toll free number (shown below) to subscribe today. 

You won't want to miss our next issue devoted to the “sex symbol" 
odyssey of Bruno Bernard, a shutterbug who escaped Nazi Germany to be- 
come a photographic legend. Bernard shot the world's most torrid figure 
studies, sometimes In collaboration with pin-up genius Alberta Vargas, 
Bernard's bombshells included Marilyn Monroe, Irish McCalla, Jayne 
Mansfield, Julie Newmar, Marla English and strippers like Llli St. Cyr and 
Tempest Storm. It's an eye-opening story lavishly Illustrated with Bernard's 
photo studies in the Femme Fatales tradition! 

And also in the same issue, a look at why XENA, WARRIOR 
PRINCESS qualifes as the lesbian communitly's poster girl role model, in- 
cluding an interview with Renee O'Connor, who plays Gabrielle, Xena's 
sidekick. Plus, a career Interview with Diana Rigg, the first actress to play 
curvy crime-buster Emma Peel in THE AVENGERS, and a profile of Ger- 
man beauty Ursula Buchfellner, and much more. Subscribe today! 

Subscribe Now at Money-Saving Rates and 
Take any Back Issue Below as Our Gift! 
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VOLUME 7 NUMBER 2 


The Luscious Ladies of Horror, Fantasy & Science Fiction 


2:10 AM. Wrapped another Issue. 
Time to uncork some sake (tor me) and 
pop a can ot Diet Pepsi (for Jenny). We 
vowed to discuss the advent ot New Age 
sapphism and its bond wiUi sci-fi in the 
next miiiennium. instead, we shifted into a 
hostiie argument regarding which of THE 
SiMPSONS episodes qualified as the best 
of the series. Jenny's favorite? Itchy & 
Scratchy Land. Sure, it’s undeniabiy funny, 
lampooning WESTWORLD & Disney mer- 
cenaries, etc. But it can’t compare to my 
fave, the ciassic Homer Goes to College. 
It's an indictment of U.S. education. How- 
ever, Jenny, the seif-professed sovereign 
of Spnngfieid, gauges it as “siapstick. " 

2:31 AM. But first compiiant with the 
requests of our readers, Laura Schiff is 
deveioping a web site directory entirely 
related to femmes fatale. 

Second, the lesbian lifestyle is no 
stranger to this magazine, what with pro- 
files of actresses who played gay charac- 
ters. And, yeah, we've often probed into 
femme/femme bonding (i.e. Brinke Ste- 
vens’ "Vampires & Alternate Lifestyles," 
4:1) — particularly Hammer films’ Gothic 
mythology — as partially a denunciation of 
a sexually prohibitive society (though 
Dracula was a fem^e liberator, he was still 
a male monarch). But, rather than listen to 
yours truly drone on, wrtiy not sample 
Girlfriends magazine? The staffers are 
more qualified to broach these 
relationships because — news flash — 
they're lesbians! The writing ranges from 
gossipy to acerbic to analytical (Judith 
Halberstam’s scathing reviews of G.l. 
JANE [4:8] and CHASING AMY [4:2] 
hooked me.). Dial-up 800-QRL-FRND for 
subscription info. If you want to learn more 
about the lifestyle and its variable transla- 
tions in the media, beyond ELLEN and 
Penthouse videos, check-out Girlfriends. 

3 AM: FF staffers are split on SIMP- 
SONS. Michelle Bauer's favorite episode: 
Call of the Simpsons. Brinke Stevens 
faves are "all cff the Halloween episodes” 
Julie Strain insists "it’s Marge Vs. the 
Monorail (‘I call the big one Bitey!’). Be 
here next time when Jen S I square-off 
about favorite our Tarzan movies. It’s 
gonna be a dogfight. 

Bill George 
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THE MOVIE SPIN-OFF: LIMA THURMAN’S 
A-PEEL-ING. DIANA RIGG DECLINES. 


By Alan Jones 


“Extraordinary crimes against the 
people and the state have to be avenged 
by agents extraordinary. Two such peo- 
ple are John Steed, top professional, 
and Emma Peel, talented amateur... 
otherwise known as The Avengers." 

So went the weekly introduction to 
black & white episodes of a television 
show that became the first British se- 
ries ever to air on an American net- 
work’s fall schedule. Premiering on 
ABC in March, 1966, THE AVEN- 
GERS top-lined Patrick Macnee and 
Diana Rigg who— tongue planted firm- 
ly in cheek — ^battled the most stylized 
bunch of baddies outside of BATMAN. 
Though the Steed/Peel bonding was 
severed after three years (Rigg re- 
signed from the show to make ON 
HER MAJESTY’S SECRET SER- 
VICE), their fantasy adventures 
spawned two subsequent series and 
the Warner Bros spin-off which opens 
in June. 

Producer Jerry Weintraub, a 
long-time admirer of the series, 
hired former British journalist 
Don MacPherson to write the 
screenplay. “It turned out Don 
was anAVENGERS freak, knew 
every episode and was eager to 
take a crack at it,” recounts 
Weintraub. “The final script pol- 
ishing took 18 months because it 
was so vital to the plot to have 
that special brand of scintillat- 
ing repartee between Steed and 
Emma. That’s what primarily 
drives this movie. 1 do want to 
firmly put across how much we 
love the whole idea of THE 
AVENGERS. You’ll see stuff 
here they would never have at- 


tempted on television. Until a few 
years ago, it would never have been at- 
tempted on the big screen either.” 

“I grew up with THE AVENGERS,” 
says director Jeremiah Chechik. “It 
was part of my consciousness as a 
teenage boy in Montreal. The Emma 
Peel character certainly made an im- 
pact on me and there was always an 
energizing vibe between her and 
Steed. It was always Old England as 
exemplified by John Steed meets 
Swinging London as personified by 
Emma Peel. Steed was this unharried, 
unflustered, always confident, very 
skilled gentleman with a wry sense of 
humour — qualities many still find in- 
spirational. He’s coupled with this 
mod, hot, sexually dynamic, liberated 
woman who’s as focused as any male 
in that macho espionage world. The 
teaming of traditional man with con- 
temporary woman creates strong dy- 


AVENGERS: Uma Thurman. Ralph Fiennes. Produ- 
cer Jerry Weintraub sat on the rights lor 12 years 
until a script "was nailed down" to his satisfaction. 

namics to begin with, even before you 
put them in extreme situations and up 
against an eccentric protagonist. Sur- 
rounding them with spectacular sets 
and action are further flourishes that 
signal a pretty wild ride will definitely 
happen.” 

So who were Weintraub’s casting 
preferences? “Originally when I ac- 
quired the rights, Mel Gibson was high 
on my list to play Steed but that had a 
lot to do with the fact that we had a 
contract together at the time. And Em- 
ma Thompson, Nicole Kidman 
and Elisabeth Shue were in the 
frame early on for the Emma 
Peel role.” 

Ralph Fiennes (THE ENG- 
LISH PATIENT) was finally 
cast as Steed and, notes Wein- 
traub, “We got exactly the right 
girl for the Emma Peel role in 
Uma Thurman.” Fans of the TV 
series are advised to keep an eye 
peeled for Patrick Macnee’s 
cameo as “Invisible Jones.” Di- 
ana Rigg, however, declined a 
cameo. Weintraub explains, “Al- 
though she read the script and 
is a huge vocal fan of the project, 
Diana felt it would be unfair to 
what Uma was trying to achieve 
in reinventing the role.” □ 
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By Laura Schiff 

• What do you get when you cross a pop 
music icon from the 70s with one of today’s 
premiere horror auteurs? Well, if you're 
singer-cum-TV producer Shaun Cassidy and 
director Wes Craven, you get HOLLYWEIHD. 
The aptly titled television pilot for Universal 
Studios and the Fox Network marks the 
much-ballyhooed collaboration of the two ex- 
ecutive producers. Targeted for the '98- '99 
season, HOLLYWEIRO follows the lives of 
two friends from Ohio — one male, one female 
in their earty twenties — who have a penchant 
for the macabre. As L.A. residents, the duo 
explore the city's underbelly In an effort to 
solve bizarre homicides and deliver a weekly 
show to their local cable station back home. 
The crime fighting team works with authori- 
ties to catch the criminals and help the vic- 
tims, while recording the horrifying events on 
film. Cassidy recently co-created the NBC se- 
ries PLAYERS, and co-created and executive 
produced ROAR for Fox. Production begins 
in late March or early April. 

•The fine art community mourns the Jan- 
uary 22nd passing of Robert Blue, who died 
of brain cancer at the age of 50. Blue Is best 
remembered as the man who rescued Bettie 
Page's outlandish bondage photos from ob- 
scurity in the 1970s by turning them into legit- 
imate works of art. His larger-than-life oil 
paintings of the Dark Angel were highly con- 
troversial and earned him both the ire of fem- 
inists and the admiration of many fans, including 
actor Jack Nicholson. In 1984, writer/director 
Bobby Roth pripduced a movie about Blue’s life 
called HEARTBREAKERS; Peter Coyote was 
cast as the rebellious icon. Blue was recently ap- 
pointed head of the Los Angeles Academy of 
Fine Art's department of fine art. My profile of 
this gutsy artist, written for Femme Fatales' Bet- 
tie Page issue {6:10/11), included his final Inter- 
view. Survived by wife Linda, and a brother, he 
will be very sorely missed. 

• Producer/director Oliver Stone is currently 
developing a television series based on the Top 
Cow comic book Witchblade. Says Alan Chu, 
head of Development at Stone's Illusion Enter- 
tainment, "Right now the project is still in the talk- 
ing phase. I can't say too much about it until all 
of the business contracts have been signed. I 
can tell you, however, that we're hoping for a fall 
'98 air date.” 

• Carmen Electra, hostess of MTVs SIN- 
GLED OUT, made her movie debut in THE CHO- 
SEN ONE; LEGEND OF THE RAVEN. De- 
scribed as 'the ulbmate warrior in the battle be- 
tween good and evil,” the film was recently 
picked-up by Troma, Inc. Electra plays McKenna 
Ray, a cynical gal whose fortitude is put to the 
test when her sister Emma {Playboy playmate 
Shauna Sand Lamas) is viciously murdered. 



FF cover woman (S:9)/MTV hostess Carmen Electra as the 
vigilante vixen in CHOSEN ONE: LEGEND OF THE RAVEN. 


Guided by Emma's spirit and her shaman father, 
Electra turns "vigilante superhero” upon 
discovering that she alone holds the key to pre- 
venting the Apocalypse. Look for our upcoming 
chronicle, including an interview with producer 
India Allen, a former Playmate of the Year. 

• Her single photo, printed in FF5:7 (page 
5), still draws inquiries. So here's the update: 
Christine Lydon — best known as the Tek 9-taHn' 
blonde wearing the stars 'n' stripes bikini in 
Quentin Tarantino's JACKIE BROWN — is pro- 
ducing a film called BLOOD GAMEZ. Explains 
Lydon, ‘Two years ago, I starred in a movie 
called DEATH GAMEZ, about some people who 
literally get sucked into a video game. The pro- 
ducers ran out of money halfway through it. I 
own half of a video production company that 
does sports videos, and my business partner 
had the idea to buy this old footage and try to fin- 
ish the project.” Lydon wrote and shot a new 
script, integrating the existing footage Into the re- 
furbished plot. "Now my character is in a psychi- 
atric hospital, having blown up the headquarters 
of a computer company while trying to prevent 
the whole thing from happening again.” The pro- 
ject is currently in post-production. 

• Elvira (6:7) recently wrapped her starring 
role in ENCOUNTERS IN THE THIRD DIMEN- 
SION, an IMAX 3-D film for New Wave Interna- 


tional. Warbling a song titled Haunted House, 
The Mistress of the Dark has the distinction of 
starring in the first music video ever shot in 
the IMAX 3-D medium. Price tag for the 4- 
minute musical sequence: over one million 
dollars. ENCOUNTERS will be released this 
fall at IMAX 3-D venues worldwide. Discus- 
sion of a TV series for the campy vamp is al- 
so under way at Elvira's old haunt, 
KCAL/Channel 9 In Los Angeles. Last Hal- 
loween, the horror hostess returned to KCAL 
to resurrect ELVtRA’S MOVIE MACABRE via 
a 2-movle special. The show tallied the sta- 
tion's highest ratings, prompting this latest 
round of development dialogue. Unfortunate- 
ly, according to Elvira’s husband/manager 
Mark Pierson, "KCAL doesn't have any mon- 
ey to spend on new programming. They're 
the only Independent station In Los Angeles 
now, and their parent company. Young Broad- 
casting, is short on cash. Consequently, 
they've pushed back talks on when Elvira's 
show is going to start, ft's getting a little frus- 
trating." Pierson and Elvira also plan to pitch 
the series to Fox, Warner Bros., and UPN. 

•Continuing their monthly Vampirella se- 
ries, Harris Comics unleashed Holy War last 
February. Upon completion of the first 3-issue 
story aro ifiscending Evil), illustrator Amanda 
Conner (FF 6:8), took a break and passed the 
pencils to Louis Small, Jr. Written by Grant 
Morrison S Mark Millar, Holy War's provoca- 
tive premise opens with Vampirella perishing 
as the result of a fatal virus. She is later saved 
by an underground network of holy nuns who 
serve as the Vatican's tactical team. Bonding to- 
gether, VampI and the warrior sis-tuhs battle par- 
asitic vampires. Seth Biederman, head of retail 
promotions for Harris Comics, hastens to add 
that their nuns are "very different" from the de- 
mon-fighting clergywomen conceptualized for 
Antarctic Press’ Warrior Nun Areala. ”1 haven't 
seen Harris' warrior nuns yet," says Areala cre- 
ator, Ben Dunn. "Hopefully, Harris is original 
enough that they'll be able to pull off something 
completely unique. If not. I'll have to look into 
taking legal action." Coming In May: a Vampirella 
crossover with Event Comics' Painkiller Jane. 

•Twenty-one-year-old writer/director/produc- 
er Katherine Brooks recently launched produc- 
tion on her fourth feature film, OUTTAKES. She 
initially made waves as a teenager, shooting her 
debut movie— NO PLACE LIKE HOME— on a 
$7,000 budget. In her subsequent film, BLUE 
DOOR, Brooks cast herself as “a dominatrfx who 
is trying to make It as a writer. She thinks that if 
she lives this lifestyle, it's going to give her the 
knowledge to be able to write a great book. The 
problem is, she gets really wrapped up In the 
scene and the drugs. Half the movie takes place 
in a dungeon, where she's working with clients.” 
There's a secret twist at the end — but I'll be 
damned If I ruin it for you. Look for a video re- 
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lease sometime later this year. 
Brooks has also applied fmishing 
touches to ART OF SILENCE. (“I 
wrote it about a mute artist that has 
a relationship with her dead sister.") 
OUTTAKES is a parody of low-bud- 
get filmmaking: ‘It was so crazy 
making an independent film that we 
decided to do a movie about the 
making of it." It’s the first film to be 
produced under Brooks’ Amazonia 
Pictures, a company she founded 
with business partner Sharon 
Klopfenstein. 

• Surrender Cinema, the film 
unit that produces "sensuous sci-fi" 
confections (FEMALIEN), is groom- 
ing Kara Styler as their resident 
siren and spokesperson. °We ini- 
tially cast Kara, a few weeks ago, 
in VIRTUAL ENCOUNTERS II," 
says in-house producer Pat Sicil- 
iano. “We’re reprising, with Kara, 
the career moves that we tailored 
for Jacqueline Lovell (EXOTIC 
HOUSE OF WAX, LOLITA 2000). 
The plan Is to walk Kara through 
non-speaking gigs; then she’ll grad- 
uate to supporting and leading 
roles. It worked for Jacqueline— 
she’s all over the map with her work 
for Full Moon, Mystique and Zal- 
man King. 

“We’re signing Kara for 2 or 3 
more movies. She's not only stun- 
ning, she's 6' tall. That’s a lot for the 
camera to explore!” 

•Ms. Styler Is one of the critical 
players in a "Jungle Janet" shoot. 
The photo spread is a live-action 
adaptation of the illustrated, wavy 
web heroine (www.peteboggs. 
com/CARTOONS.HTM): Janet is a 
tropical explorer ‘Virho’s good enough 
to eat— which pretty much explains 
why she routinely winds up in a can- 
nibal poL..and the appendages of a 
woman-eating planet... and, in a bit 
of role reversal, on a giant fish’s din- 
ner platter." In addition to Ms. Styler, 
the “west coast” contingent includes 
Playboy Playmate Shae Marks 
(www.shaemarks. com) and FF 
centerfold Venesa Talor (www.vene- 
sa-talor. com). It's all campy, 
cliffhanging, fetishisticfun. FF will 
print the exclusive coverage by mid- 
summer; in the meantime, a comic 
book— Uung/e Janet and her Safari 
Sisters: Cook Book #J — will debut 
later this year. 

• Tammy Parks and George 
Stover, previously cast in ATTACK 
OF THE 60 FOOT CENTERFOLD, 
have been reunited for ELGIN'S 
EXOTIC ADVENTURES. Helmed 
by Doug Ulrich, the film involves a 
loser whose misadventures— in a 
tropical fish store — ruptures into a 


spectrum of bizarre fantasies. 
Yvonne Tierney, who’s a likely can- 
didate to be photographed as an 
“east coast” Jungle Janet, has been 
cast as a voluptuous temptress. 
The film's producer, Joel Den- 
ning, recently wrapped THE 
HANDYMAN, a horror film cur- 
rently “being negotiated by the 
Troma company." 

• Last month, we announced 
that B-movie diva Julie Strain was 
cast as BLACK SCORPION, a TV 
series produced by Roger Gor- 
man: however, we subsequently 


learned that the actress Is no 
longer attached to the project. Ac- 
cording to Strain, "Corman sold 
BLACK SCORPION to Showtime 
at the eleventh hour. Showtime 
loves me but they felt that I’m al- 
ready getting so much exposure, 
what with my Andy Sidaris movies 
[RETURN TO SAVAGE BEACH, 
DAY OF THE WARRIOR, et al] 
that are on all the time: hence, 
they wanted to see another face 
on BLACK SCORPION. Roger’s 
company was devastated when 
they heard the news, but they’re 


now developing another project for 
me— it’s kind of like XENA. I'm not 
too upset about the last-minute 
casting change — it frees me up to 
do more feature films and earn 
more money than I would have 
made working for Roger.” Strain 
recently auditioned for the role of 
WONDER WOMAN, the Warner 
Bros.' TV series currently in devel- 
opment. "I don’t think I’m going to 
get the part, though," Strain says. 
“I told them up front that I've mod- 
eled for Penthouse. I think they’re 
going to go for someone with a 
cleaner Image. I don’t regret doing 
the men's magazines. They got me 
where I am today.” 

•The mono-monikered Danal- 
ah has been busy working with de- 
signer Mike James on a series of 
model kits, each based upon Az- 
imuth Designs’ comic book hero- 
ines. James sculpted Danalah’s 
likeness into characters Bride, Bad 
Tabitha and Crickett, the latter “a 
very innocent girl who finds a 
leather outfit that starts putting itself 
on her. She can’t get the outfit off 
her and, once it’s on, all these men 
fall madly at her beckon call. She's 
a virgin who doesn't want the atten- 
tion." You may sample these col- 
lectible wares at Azimuth’s site 
{www.gremlins.com). Danalah 
makes her film debut later this year 
in Fred Olen Ray’s WIZARD OF 
BEVERLY HILLS. “[Ray] approach- 
ed me at the Chiller Convention," 
recounts the actress/model. “It's not 
something I actually went out and 
looked for. It’s really exciting and 
I’m very flattered." Danalah’s official 
web page: http://members.aol. 
com/danalah /index.html 

• Actress/martial arts expert 
Chona Jason (aka Tia Lei)— fea- 
tured in SHOWGIRLS and DEMO- 
LITION MAN, and twice voted by 
Internet users as #1 Asian pin-up- 
served as the Inspiration for Scarlet 
Angel, an illustrated superheroine. 
The character is pivotal in Ace S 
Angel, a comic book— developed 
by writer/artist George DeLoren- 
zo — which begs the question, 
"What happens when a crime-fight- 
ing duo finally becomes eligible for 
their senior citizen discounts?" For 
starters, the two masked crusaders 
hand the thankless job over to their 
daughters. In a strong showing of 
female solidarity. The Scarlet Angel 
teams up with gal pal The Ace of 
Clubs to pick up where their do- 
good dads left off. The first issue 
sweeps into stores in June. Until 
then, tap Into Chona Jason’s web 
site; www.tlalel.com 
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• Cinema Image Productions, 
in association with Mantaray Pic- 
tures and Knight Productions, re- 
cently finished EVIL STREETS. The 
anthology spins “tales of madness, 
lust, and obsession." Debuting in 
ffie Stalk episode, SaRenna Lee is 
a stripper who confronts an over- 
zealous fan. The bosomy model, of- 
ten photographed for adult maga- 
zines. was introduced to co-director 
Terry Wickham "a few years ago.” 

continued on page 60 
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SHE CLAIMS THE SEQUEL’S SIREN 
SHAPES-UP AS A “CAT IN HEAT.” 

By Dan Scapperotti 


Few screen personalities have had the impact that the lovely 
Natasha Henstridge had on theatre audiences when she appeared 
as Sil, the human-alien hybrid in SPECIES. Although her subse- 
quent appearances in ADRENALINE and MAXIMUM RISK failed 
to capitalize on her potential, several people close to her new film, 
including the famous designer H.R. Giger, predict a rekindling of 
her career. 

In SPECIES II, the sequel to the enormously successful 
SPECIES, Henstridge plays Eve, a biological anomaly created to 
further the study of the strange race from beyond the stars. But, 



this time, she’s not alone. 

For three years the lab- 
bred Eve has been a virtual 
prisoner in a high-security 
facility where her body is 
explored for ways to copibat 
the alien race from which 
she was derived. “I’m being 
studied in this habitat,” said 
Henstridge. “It’s the secret 
government thing. Coinci- 
dentally enough they have 
another problem with an 
alien. They come to ask me 
to help them discover and 
help track down the new 
alien. But during the 
process of helping I run into 
my own little issues. They 
have to do this radiation 
laser type therapy thing on 
me that is going to reawak- 
en my sexual drive. And 
when that happens, I regain 
a lot of powers that I’d lost 
when they put them to sleep 
so that they could study me. 
They reawaken a lot of that 
and I become a little out of 
control. I have this connec- 
tion and I’m drawn to this 
other character who plays 
the alien.” 

After appearing in only a 
few films, Henstridge finds 
herself in a sequel to one of 
the top grossing films of 
1995. “Well, for being a se- 
quel it was different which 
was nice,” she said. “There 
are a lot of new elements, 
plus a lot of the old ones 
with the male alien and that 
kind of thing. That was kind 
of cool — the fact that there 
were two of us now and 
we’re sort of battling each 
other, but, at the same time, 
being drawn to each other.” 

This is the first time the 
young actress has had to 
face an audience already 
familiar with her charac- 
ter. Or at least they think 
they are. “I think there are 
difficulties in doing a se- 
quel as far as expectations 
are concerned,” she said. 
“SPECIES 1 made a lot of 
money, and it was what it 
was, and it was original. 
People seemed to take a 
liking to it, for whatever 
the reasons are. This one is 
a different character as 
well, so, I guess there’s 
some fears in that we won’t 
meet their expectations.” 

At first glance the char- 



acters of Sil and Eve appear 
to be very similar. Each was 
created in a laboratory set- 
ting and each has the capac- 
ity to generate into an oth- 
er-worldly creature. But 
Henstridge feels that Eve is 
a more complex rendition of 
the life form. “Eve is an 
alien who was grown from 
an embryo, one of three em- 
bryos that they had in the 
beginning when they found 
out about this alien DNA. 
So she grows up in this 
habitat and has never heen 
out of that environment. 
She realizes that she’s hu- 
man and alien. She knows 
the story of the first Sil. But 
she grows up in the habitat 
and they do tests on her. As 
they’re doing the tests and 
she’s helping them figure 
out new things about the 
DNA and the alien and that 
kind of thing, they, coinci- 
dentally, have another issue 
with the alien. They put me 
through laser and radiation, 
things like that, so that I 
can help. 

"She’s very human, some- 
times. I think as human as 
you can be being locked up 
in a cage yoxir whole life and 
not having all the social 
skills that everybody else 
has. She knows a lot and 
has some contact with other 
people. So she’s quite hu- 
man in some ways and she’s 
even emotional in some 
ways, but in other ways she 
can revert to her alien na- 
ture. She’s also at odds with 
herself. Even when she be- 
comes the alien, her human 
side overrules I guess you 
could say. It takes over her 
alien side and she’s, I guess, 
more human than alien in a 
lot of ways. 

Reprising her role from 
the first film, actress Marg 
Helgenberger returns as Dr. 
Laura Baker in charge of the 
project that created Eve. In 
SPECIES Ben Kingsley, as 
scientist Xaviar Fitch, had 
developed an emotional at- 
tachment to his creation Sil. 
But realizing, her dangerous 
potential, the scientist de- 
cided to destroy the child he 
had created. Baker must al- 
so confront her emotional in- 
volvement in the sequel. “I 
think my relationship with 


NATASHA HENSTRIDGE 

u| telepathically communicate with the other 
alien. He gets involved with other women, cap- 
turii^ and raping them, and I’m a little jealous 
of that because we do have this ‘connection.’” 



After a couple of flops, Henstridge needs a hit: "There are higher expectations 
from the people who saw the first SPECIES: It made lots of money because It 
was original. The biggest challenge w/ the sequel is making It equally original." 


Dr. Baker, in some ways, is 
as close as it can be, under 
the circumstances,” said 
Henstridge. “In some ways, I 
feel Marg is my mother, but 
in other ways I feel, even 
though I’m trapped in this 
cage, like I’m more powerful 
and I don’t need her. I feel 
sometimes as though she’s 
very caring towards me and 
so I feel a maternal thing in 
a way. She has a lot of com- 
passion for me the way peo- 
ple who are doing experi- 
ments with animals have. 
There are those people who 
can’t even bear to see a rat 


hurt. Well, she feels that 
way towards me. I guess the 
fact that I’m human and 
stuff like that makes her feel 
even more close. I never feel 
that she is out to get me in 
any way, shape or form, even 
though she puts me through 
somewhat tortuous experi- 
ments.” 

The actress sees a 
marked difference between 
her two characters. “She’s a 
little more guided,” said 
Henstridge. “She’s a little 
more knowledgeable which 
makes her more human. 
Eve is somewhat child- 


like, I think, but pretty 
smart. A little disturbed 
about having to be in this 
environment and seeing all 
these things that are hap- 
pening around her and not 
being able to be a part of 
any of it. The other one be- 
ing this alien, when her sex 
drive is brought back having 
this desire to be out of there. 
She’s like a cat in heat. So 
she’s sort of always battling 
these two things I guess. Sil 
was always sort of like very 
naive and very innocent. 
Eve has some of that, some 
of those qualities too, but I 
think she’s more knowl- 
edgeable. I think when she 
turns into the alien, the 
ahen thing comes out of her, 
she’s much more clueless 
about that because she nev- 
er really had that before, ei- 
ther, so she’s not used to it.” 

When discussing the 
challenges of the role, Hen- 
stridge harks back to her 
worry over audience expec- 
tations. “It’s weird,” she 
said. “The only thing I can 
say as far as challenges are 
concerned is expectations. 
There are higher expecta- 
tions now. I guess in some 
ways the biggest challenge 
is trying to bring in the 
things that people liked 
about the first one while 
trying to make the new one 
as original as possible.” 

Although Henstridge’s 
presence is felt throughout 
the film, she doesn’t feel 
that the film is a star driven 
vehicle. “It’s really an en- 
semble piece, I think,” she 
said. “I don’t think there’s 
anybody in it really that 
much more than anybody 
else. I think I’m probably in 
it less than the rest of the 
actors. Patrick is a pretty 
prominent character in this 
one, the way that I was in 
the first one. It’s hard for 
people to get into the char- 
acter if it’s played by a well 
known star. If you’re 
watching TV and you see 
people like Julia Roberts 
playing an alien who’s nev- 
er been human before 
you’re thinking ‘But she 
was Pretty Woman’ and she 
was this and she was that. 
With a star comes a lot of 
baggage.” □ 
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THE AWARD-WINNING ACTRESS, A VETERAN OF STEPHEN KING 
AND THE “CRYPT,” KICKS ALIEN BUTT IN SEQUEL. 

BY Dan Scapperotti 



As a youth, she was 
raised in a mid-American 
milieu. By the time Marg 
Helgenberger turned 37, 
her neighbors adhered to 
provincial values: mar- 
riage, kids, picket fences. 
Helgenberger opted to 
haul butt in L.A. storm 
drains and hag herself her 
a sexually addictive alien. 
Cast in SPECIES (1995) 
as molecular biologist “Dr. 
Laura Baker,” the actress 
found herself in a sleeper. 
The critics, as usual, were 
nuts about her though one 
reviewer grieved Helgen- 
berger was “little more 
than an extra!” Ascribe 
for Movie Ramblings 
prophetically rambled, “If 
the film does well at the box- 
office, chances are we’ll see a 
sequel.” Produced for a rela- 
tively low-budget, SPECIES’ 
domestic gross was $60 mil- 
lion. The alien is back, and 
so is Dr. Baker. 

Born and raised in a rus- 
tic locale, Helgenberger ra- 
tionalized that acting could- 
n’t be equated with a viable 
future. Sure, she appeared 
in a couple of high school 
plays and was active in the 
band.. .but buy a ticket to 
Hollywood? No way. She dug 
the Mayberry scene. ‘T come 
from a small Nebraska town 


where nobody locks their 
doors and nobody takes the 
keys out of their cars,” grins 
Helgenberger. ‘T had a great 
childhood. I don’t know that 
I’d want to go back to that 
small town environment, 
but I loved it at the time. 
Every summer there was 
farm activity to raise spend- 
ing money.” 

But by the time Helgen- 
berger enrolled at North- 
western University, she 
“took acting a little more se- 
riously. I was more commit- 
ted and I realized that if I 
could make some headway 
at Northwestern, maybe I’d 
go on.” 


Her first professional gig 
was RYAN’S HOPE: cast as 
“Siobhan Ryan,” she gauges 
the grind of a soap opera “is 
not a very glorified way to 
act because it’s tough. 
There’s a new script every 
day. You have very little re- 
hearsal and the material is- 
n’t terribly inspired. But 
you have to make it work, 
and people do. You’ll have a 
week or so off every once in 
a while, while they focus on 
other characters. It’s a good 
training field — in a certain 
way, I guess — because you 
get to learn how to work 
really fast. There’s also a lot 
of melodrama on the soap 


operas, so you’re usually 
involved with a lot of 
emotion and crying and 
that sort of stuff. You get 
the opportunity to work 
out your emotional mus- 
cles. It also helped me to 
get comfortable with the 
camera.” 

After three years on 
the tearjerker, Helgen- 
berger graduated to 
prime time, appearing in 
the likes of MATLOCK 
and SPENSER: FOR 
HIRE. She co-starred 
with Margot Kidder in 
SHELL GAME, an ’87 ae- 
ries that tanked after one 
season. But Helgenberger 
quickly recouped her 
losses, less than one year 
later, with a role as 
Karen Charlene Koloski — 
abbreviated to K.C. — on the 
critically lauded CHINA 
BEACH. “It was a good se- 
ries,” recounts Helgenberg- 
er. “The cast was terrific, 
the writing was great. 
Every day was an adventure 
on that show. It took place 
in Vietnam during the war 
and China Beach was an ac- 
tual place that still exists. 
It’s a beach that was consid- 
ered an R&R center for the 
soldiers when they had a 
couple of weeks off. Instead 
of going to the Philippines 
or whatever, they’d go to 
China Beach. It was like a 
weekend resort. 
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“I was a civilian, I wasn't 
a part of the military. I kind 
of went over as a secretary 
to a colonel or something. 
That was my cover, but es- 
sentially I was a business 
woman with all kind of in- 
terests. And one of my inter- 
ests was that I was a ‘high 
end call girT for mostly up- 
per echelon personnel, not 
the grunts. Because of my 
high-end connections on a 
sexual level, I was able to 
convince a lot of these guys 
of other business dealings 
that I had. Some of them in- 
volved selling cars and an- 
other one was financing a 
beauty parlor on the base 
and that kind of stuff. I was 
always given something fun 
to do. 

“Fans of that show — and 
there are fans of that show 
— tell me how unusual the 
character that I played was. 


and how they had never 
seen that on television be- 
fore. She was someone who 
was so frank about what she 
did, and didn’t play it as a 
victim, and was in full 
knowledge of what she was 
doing and had no apologies 
about it. It’s kind of nice to 
know that other people rec- 
ognize that. I did and the 
writers did, but it’s nice to be 
recognized by other people.” 

September 16, 1990: Hel- 
genberger attended that 
year’s Emmy award ceremo- 
ny not as a guest, but a 
nominee. Outstanding Sup- 
porting Actress in a Drama 
Series (CHINA BEACH). 
She had wished the presen- 
ters, Richard Mulligan and 
Blair Brown, would knock- 
off the cute banter and get 
down to reading the winner. 
“I happened to be eight 
months pregnant,” Helgen- 


MARG HELGENBERGER 

«l think Peter Medak (SPECIES II director) 
wanted to make a scaiy/goiY kind of film. Roger 
Donaldson (SPECIES director) was more interes- 
ted in making a sci-fi/suspense-type of film.’’ 


berger recalls. “One of my 
biggest concerns, once they 
announced my name, was 
getting up the stairs be- 
cause I had this huge belly 
and I had heels on. Anyway, 
But I made it up. I had giv- 
en my acceptance speech 
and they escorted me back- 
stage, and through this 
maze of reporters and pho- 
tographers and stuff. Even 
if you wanted to go back to 
your seat, you couldn’t be- 
cause someone has your 
arm and is taking you out. I 
remember having this feel- 
ing that I’m putting my 
trust in these people, and 
wondered what would hap- 
pen if someone were to kid- 
nap me. I don’t know why. I 
guess it was because I was 
feeling exceptionally mater- 
nal with child and wanted to 
make sure he was taken 
care of.” 

The Emmy, says Helgen- 
berger, “was definitely a 
boost for my television ca- 
reer in network as well as 
cable. I don’t know that it 
translates that much into 
feature work, but it gets 
your name out there — espe- 
cially on press releases 
where it will say, Emmy 
Award winning actress, so 
it’s always a tag that they 
can add on. There are so 
many people, and the com- 
petition is so stiff, that it 
does help.” 

Helgenberger made her 
film debut in director Ste- 
ven Spielberg’s ALWAYS 
(1989), a remake of A GUY 
NAMED JOE. Spielberg 
cast the actress as Rachel in 
the story of a dead pilot 
whose ghost governs the 
love life of his fiancee. “I on- 
ly worked on it for two 
weeks,” says Helgenberger. 
“It was shot in a very re- 
mote area of the country 
called Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington not that far from the 


Grand Coulee Dam. The 
[1943] original was a very 
romantic story, so it had a 
kind of old fashioned feel to 
it which was refreshing. 
Steven was very supportive 
and open to me trying to do 
things. I was very nervous 
at first, because this was 
my first big feature and to 
have someone like Steven 
Spielberg as your direc- 
tor. ..you know, it was a lit- 
tle intimidating. I was in 
awe of him. I played an air- 
plane mechanic. Ayoung pi- 
lot shows up for pilot’s 
school and catches my eye. 
I had a bit of a crush on 
him but, unbeknownst to 
me, he has a crush on an- 
other woman played by 
Holly Hunter. It’s a little 
love triangle; I get dumped 
by him. But he’s kind of a 
dufus.” 

Following the footsteps of 
high profile actresses (Is- 
abella Rossellini, Teri Hat- 
cher, Brooke Shields, Traci 
Lords, Demi Moore), Hel- 

Emmy-award winner Helgenberger 

(with Woody Harrelson) deserved 
beHer than THE COWBOY WAY (’94). 
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MARG HELBENBERCER 

«T1ie big creature at the film’s end is so scanr. 
People helped this fi'lO" man operate the damn 
thing because it's so big. No acting was required 
on my part It scared the shit out of me.’’ 



Helgenberger (r) made her film debut w/ Keith David, Richard Dreyfuss S Brad 
Johnson in Steven Spieiberg's fantasy, ALWAYS. “Old fashioned, refreshing." 


genberger performed in a 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
episode. Cast in Deadline 
(1991), she spent a week 
playing Vicki, a philander- 
ing housewife who picks up 
the wrong guy in a sleazy 
bar. “Walter Hill was the di- 
rector on that and also one 
of the producers,” explains 
Helgenberger. “He is a love- 
ly guy, very supportive. It 
kind of had a ’40s noir feel 
to it which is always a great 
period and a great style. It 
was a great cast including 
the late Richard Jordan, 
John Polito and myself. 
Richard played a down-and- 
out skid row drunk, a re- 
porter who needed a break. 
He kills me off to actually 
get a story.” 

Helgenberger’s ties with 
the genre also include THE 
TOMMYKNOCKERS (’93), 
a TV miniseries adapted 
from Stephen King’s novel. 
“I played a woman who is a 
writer,” smiles the actress, 
“Stephen King writes a lot 
about writers. I’m hiking in 
the Maine woods with my 
dog when I come across 
something that is glowing. I 
start to dig and become pas- 
sionate about unearthing 
this thing that’s in the 
ground. It turns out to be a 
big spaceship that has 
crashed and been buried for 
many years. It has this ef- 
fect on me, and other people 
from the town, that’s akin to 
like INVASION OF THE 
BODY SNATCHERS. We 
become consumed with this 
thing. Jimmy Smits plays 
my boyfriend: he doesn’t 
succumb to this and ends up 
saving the day.” 

New Zealand’s country- 
side stood in for the Maine 
exteriors. “And I loved 
working in New Zealand," 
says Helgenberger. “I was 
there for three months. It’s 
a beautiful country and the 
people are really great. The 
one thing that impressed 
me most was that the Eng- 
lish people, and the indige- 
nous people called the 
Maori, get along beautifully: 
there doesn’t appear to be 
any prejudice or racial ten- 
sion. The country is so far 
removed from the rest of the 
world that it was even hard 


to get CNN International 
over there. I had to get a 
couple of cable companies or 
else you ended up with two 
stations that were broad- 
casting local news. ..and, in 
New Zealand, there’s not 
that much that is newswor- 
thy. Stephen King didn’t 
come down, unfortunately.” 

I ask Helgenberger to 
comment on AFTER MID- 
NIGHT, an MGM release 
which featured herself and 
her spouse, actor Alan 
Rosenberg. Produced in 
1989, the horror anthology 
was slipped into cold stor- 
age — and consequently de- 
nied theatrical distribu- 
tion — during a turnover in 
the mother company’s 
regime: “I played a switch- 
board operator working on 
the graveyard shift. Alan 
played a disturbed guy who 
keeps leaving more and 
more messages for one of 
our clients, who happens to 
be a soap opera star. It gets 
a little freaky and eventual- 
ly you find out that he ends 
up killing her and then he 
comes after me. It’s scary.” 

Critics have observed 


that Helgenberger is better 
than the films which have 
squandered her talent 
(FIRE DOWN BELOW, 
THE COWBOY WAY, THE 
LAST TIME I COMMIT- 
TED SUICIDE). Though re- 
views for SPECIES were 
mixed, the movie spawned 
not only a sexually-parasitic 
alien but a sequel. Helgen- 
berger reprised her role in 
Part II: “My character has 
changed from the first to the 
second. She’s a lot wiser, a 
lot more sophisticated. In 
the first film, 1 was hired to 
be part of a group of people 
to track the Species. I didn’t 
have a whole lot to do but 
occasionally make a contri- 
bution as to what would be 
the next step we take. 

“In SPECIES II, my char- 
acter is actually hired by the 
National Security Council to 
perform a study, and recre- 
ate the Sil monster by 
cloning her via a frozen lab 
embryo. I was hired to cre- 
ate an environment for her, 
and then to administer tox- 
ins on her to find out what 
would kill the Species if 
they were to return. People 


are clearly giving me a lot 
more power and a lot more 
responsibility. Part II is 
quite a bit different from the 
first movie.” 

She had just applied fin- 
ishing touches looping 
scenes from the SPECIES 
sequel. “It’s a bizarre 
movie,” said Helgenberger 
while clearing her throat. 
“It’s a very unique story 
with a combination of odd 
things. There’s a lot of hu- 
mor in the movie, too. We 
were encouraged to explore 
the humor as much as possi- 
ble. Some of the special ef- 
fects are really graphic.” 

Ben Kingsley was Sil’s 
father figure in the precur- 
sor. This time around, Hel- 
genberger wields a mater- 
nal influence over Eve, Sil’s 
biological clone; “After I’ve 
administered all these tox- 
ins to Eve, she asks, ‘Why 
are you doing this to me?’ 
One of the first lines I say to 
her is, ‘Well, I’ve explained 
to you because of what hap- 
pened with the first one, we 
have to do this. I want you 
to understand that the rea- 
son I took this job was to 
make sure that these exper- 
iments were done with a re- 
gard for you.’ If they had 
hired anyone else, they 
would have just treated her 
as a lab animal. I’m there to 
sort of be her protector. 
There’s that mother-daugh- 
ter, creator-creation kind of 
relationship to a certain de- 
gree.” 

Any significant different 
between directors Roger 
Donaldson (SPECIES) and 
Peter Medak (SPECIES ID? 
“I think Peter really wanted 
to make a kind of ‘scary/ 
gory’ kind of film,” replies 
Helgenberger. “Roger was 
more interested in making a 
science fiction/suspense- 
type of film. Peter has a 
more odd sensibility, so 
some of his casting choices 
are not typical. The way his 
scenes progress are proba- 
bly more unpredictable then 
Roger’s — not to slight Roger 
by any means. He’s a good 
filmmaker, but there is quite 
a difference. [Co-producer] 
Frank Mancuso has been a 
fan of Peter’s for some time 
and that’s why he hired him 
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me, she was from Waco, 
Texas and a very reli- 
gious person eind veiy pa- 
triotic and a believer in 
family and America, not 
at all wise or sophisticat- 
ed or cynical. Living in a 
city that’s full of cynicism 
and a business full of cyn- 
icism, trying to just re- 
move myself from that 
and be just kind of pure 
and go on faith alone — 
that was a big stretch for 


me. That also stars Ted 
Danson, Jennifer Jason 
Leigh, Steven Weber and 
Brian Dennehy. The movie 
was directed by Rod Hol- 
comb.” 

Before packing-up my 
gear, I address the Emmy 
award-winner with one fi- 
nal query: whom would 
consider to be your role 
models'? “There are some 
role models that I continu- 
ally try to be inspired by,” 
says Helgenberger. “Gena 
Rowlands is clearly a role 
model of mine — and 
Shirley MacLaine. These 
are solid actresses who 
have had long, long careers. 
Most recently, a perfor- 
mance that I thought was 
just tremendous — and I 
was really inspired by — 
was Emily Watkins in 
BREAKING THE WAVES, 
which I thought was a very 
good performance and a 
very disturbing film.” □ 


As one of the sequel’s 
central characters, Hel- 
genberger “spends a good 
portion of my time in the 
lab. That was a fun set, 1 
loved that set.” The pro- 
duction designer created 
a three-story barn set 
within an abandoned 
General Electric factory 
in Columbia, Maryland, 
not far from the Femme 
Fatales offices. The scale 
of the sets proved vari- 
able, ranging from ex- 
travagant to constrictive. 
“Because of the special ef- 
fects, it’s the kind of labo- 
rious filmmaking that 
none of us really enjoy,” 
admits Helgenberger. “It 
just takes so much time 
and everything has to 
work just right. One ef- 
fect is spent and then you 
have to load it up again, 
and an hour goes by. And 
the smoke and the gunk 
and the this and the that. 

“Actually, this movie 
was different from the 
first one because, on this 
one, all the effects were 
just there. It’s good old 
fashioned effects that are 
performed by puppeteers 
and stuff, so we actually 
got to see most of it. In 
fact, the big creature at 
the end is so scary — I was 
scared of this thing. It’s 
huge and its operated by a 
tall man, 6 feet 10 inches. 
He’s up on cranes. People 
were helping him operate 
the damn thing because it 
was so big. When it stands 
on its hind legs, it’s about 12 
feet tall. For some of it, 
there was no acting re- 
quired on my part. It scared 
the shit out of me.” 

The finale of SPECIES, 
with the set piece of Sil’s 
subterranean lair and its 
connective labyrinths of 
sewers, strikes a decidedly 
non-sentimental chord: “I 
thought the sewer set was 
kind of cool, it was very au- 
thentic looking. But then I 
had to get into this dirty, 
yucky water in the cave; 
that set we hated. They 
pumped so much smoke in 
there — all day long — it was 
horrible. Forest [Whitaker] 
cut his head open on one of 


those sharp edges and Mich- 
ael [Madsen] singed his eye- 
brows because he had to use 
this flame thrower. Actually, 
the sequel’s barn set was 
more fun than the cave. The 
cave just really, really suck- 
ed.” 

Recently, Helgenberger 
did a marketing symposium 
for Showtime, the cable net- 
work that televises first-run 
episodes of POLTERGEIST 
and THE OUTER LIMITS. 
Last Fall, Helgenberger ap- 
peared in the network’s 
GOLD COAST: “That was 
based on an Elmore Leon- 
ard novel, and it was direct- 
ed by Peter Weller and 
starred David Caruso. It 
was ’90s noir all the way. I 
played a woman who was 
widowed at the beginning of 
the film. My husband was 
connected with organized 
crime, which I wasn’t com- 
pletely aware of. He states 
in his will that I have to re- 


main faithful to him or else 
I lose out on the fortune, the 
inheritance. He hires body- 
guards to keep guys away 
from me except for David 
Caruso. He had been hired 
by my husband to rob a 
country club and give it a 
bad name. He comes along 
looking to get paid off and 
we get involved. We cook up 
a scheme to hoodwink these 
people who are hired to keep 
me away from a life. 

“But I think the last role 
I played, in Showtime’s 
THANKS OF A GRATEFUL 
NATION, was actually one 
of the biggest stretches I’ve 
had to do. It’s a movie about 
Gulf War Syndrome. I play- 
ed the sister of a guy who 
was sent to the Persian Gulf 
and, because of all the 
chemicals and toxins that 
he was exposed to, ended up 
getting a severe brain tumor 
and ends up dying. The 
character was so far from 
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When space pioneer 
Patrick Ross returns from 
the first manned mission to 
Mars, he is not the same 
man he was. The all-Ameri- 
can hero is plagued by a 
nightmare he doesn’t under- 
stand. Infected by alien 
DNA on the space mission, 
Ross, played by Justin 
hazard, is driven by an un- 
controllable desire to mate. 
He meets a pair of Washing- 
ton debutante sisters at the 
Governor’s Ball and 
arranges to meet them later 
in their hotel room, a horri- 
fy! ng high point of 
SPECIES II, directed by Pe- 
ter Medak. 

Cast in the small, but 
pivotal roles, were Raquel 
Gardner and Nancy La- 
Scalla. After having sex 
with Patrick Ross, La- 
Scalla’s character retires to 
the bathroom while her sis- 
ter, Gardner, takes her place 
in the bed with the astro- 
naut. While in the throes of 
passion, suddenly, to Gard- 
ner’s terror, tentacles begin 
sprouting from Ross’ back. 
Meanwhile, LaScalla is 
wracked with pain in the 
bathroom. She crashes to 
the floor and proceeds to 
give birth to an alien baby. 
Both actresses had intense 
scenes with animatronic fig- 
ures and special effects de- 
vices. Gardner, a veteran of 
such cable and television 
shows as ACAPULCO BAY. 
RENEGADE, HIGH TIDE, 
SILK STALKINGS, and 


INGENUES PLAY SEDUCERS 
WHOSE HOT TRYST WITH AN 
ALIEN IS A REAL SCREAM. 


By Dan Scapperotti 



Raquel Gardner & Nancy LaScalla as debutantes who are Involuntarily Impres- 
nated w/ alien DNA. “I give birth to the first species of the film," says LaScalla, 


WINGS had a close en- 
counter with a dummy that 
looked exactly like Justin 
Lazard. “He is an alien and 
has to impregnate as many 
females as possible for the 
alien species to grow,” ex- 
plained California actress 
Gardner. “They’re panning 
back and forth and ray sis- 
ter is in the bathroom look- 
ing at herself in a mirror 
and her stomach starts to 
grow and she’s realizing 
what is happening and she’s 
looking into the other room. 
Justin and I are making 
love and he starts to turn in- 
to the alien and all these 
tentacles are coming out of 
him. As we’re making love I 
reach over and grab a tenta- 
cle and realize what is hap- 
pening and I open my eyes 
and I’m trying to get away 
from him and I’m scream- 
ing, ‘Get off of me’ and he’s 
trying to finish impregnat- 
ing me with the alien. Even- 
tually her stomach explodes 
and the baby pops out as I’m 
getting impregnated.” 

Both the sex scenes and 
the birth sequence are 
filmed as a combination live 
action and animatronics. 
Steve Johnson’s XFX Com- 
pany provided the detailed 
dummy of Ross that re- 
places actor Lazard in the 
love making scene with 
Gardner. “At first I was with 
Justin,” Gardner explained, 
“and then they switched to 
the dummy. They’ve been 
going back and forth for two 
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light stand, sisters Raquel Gardner and Nancy LaScalla Indulgently engage in . 
' them. “I'in a senator's daughter — she gets whatever she wants," explained Le 


days. It can’t be rushed. 
These guys are amazing. 
They constructed an entire 
replica of Justin’s body. It 
looks amazing. The feel of 
the skin is so real. His 
mouth opens and closes, the 
head moves back and forth 
and it’s all done with remote 
control underneath the bed. 
There are wires going up 
through the bed into the 
body. They constructed a 
whole mattress that they 
brought in when they 
switched the bed. Being un- 
der the dummy was very 
constricting because you 
have to be very careful be- 
cause it is so much money. I 
have to be careful that I 
don’t do something that I’m 
not supposed to do or touch 
it in the wrong way. One 
time they were underneath 


and one time they were 
right next to me with their 
hand inside working the 
tentacle coming out of his 
nipples and sides and flail- 
ing all over and smacking 
me in the face. It was proba- 
bly a total of seven hours 
under the dummy. I’ve nev- 
er done anything like this 
before and I didn’t realize 
how much work goes into it. 
It gets really hot under 
there eind you’re constricted 
to a certain area and you 
can’t move. I’m literally un- 
derneath this thing with my 
legs spread and all the wires 
are right there. It’s scary be- 
cause anything could go 
wrong. You’ve got a dummy 
that’s a total machine. It’s 
like being underneath a car 
and not knowing if it’s going 
to move or not. You don’t 
know if one of the tentacle is 
going to go haywire and 
wack you around. I got 
scratched up and beat up a 
little bit.” 

Gardner plays her role in 
an evening dress or nothing 
at all. “I’m not afraid to do 
nudity,” said the actress. 
“I’m not afraid to show my 
body, but I’m trying to build 
a reputation in the business 
where if I’m going to do nu- 
dity it’s going to be in a pic- 
ture like this with the lead 
actor where it’s a substan- 
tial scene and it’s going to be 
memorable and build into 
something else. When you’re 
doing nudity and you get on 
a set and you’ve signed a 
contract to do nudity there 
can be so many problems. 
They can tell you one thing 
and when you get on that 
set, things can change. 
When Peter Medak hired 
me, he sent me a two page 
memo telling exactly how it 
was going to be shot and 
what it was about. What he 
was going to show and what 
he wasn’t going to show. He 
was very respectful towards 
me and what I wanted to 
show and what I didn’t want 
to show. When I got on the 
set nothing changed. He 
took care of me, he was 
right there. He made sure 
that I had whatever I need- 
ed, whatever I wanted and if 
I was comfortable with the 
shot. Everyone was very re- 



RAQUEL GARDNER 

«rm not afraid to show my body. But I’m try- 
ing to buiid a reputation in this business. If\ do '■ 
nudity, it’s going to be in a movie iike SPECIES 2. 
[Director] Peter Medak was very respectful.” 


and make a plastic mold out 
of that. I haven’t seen my 
body yet. I don’t want to see 
my body until we’re ready. I 
don’t want to see my baby. I 
know my baby’s ugly be- 
cause I saw the drawings. 
What a talented group of 
people. My character, I 
guess you’d say the older 
sister, basically lures him 
up to her room. We have a 
romantic scene and then he 
goes to my sister. I look in 
the mirror and the gestation 


spectful. Even the grips. 
Even the special effects 
guys. Remember, their 
hands are literally inter- 
twined with my legs that 
are around the dummy and 
they’re up inside the dum- 
my and you know some- 
times you can get uncom- 
fortable with that because 
you’re exposed. My whole 
body is exposed. Nobody 
made me feel uncomfortable 
at all. I didn’t even feel that 
I was nude. Nobody was 
staring; nobody was com- 
menting. They just did their 
job and that’s what it was 
about.” 

Gardner’s older sister is 
played by New York actress 
Nancy LaScalla, making her 
big screen debut. A farm girl 
from upstate New York, 
LaScalla has appeared in a 
number of commercials in- 
cluding those for Sears, Acu- 
ra, Macy’s and Anacin. La- 
Scalla was awaiting her call 
for the film’s terrifying birth 
scene. Dressed only in a 
robe, the actress has been 
rigged with a pregnancy 
bladder device and, conse- 
quently, couldn’t sit down. 

“I’m a debutante,” she ex- 


plained. “A senator’s daugh- 
ter who basically gets what- 
ever she wants. I seduce 
Justin who plays Patrick in- 
to coming up to my room 
and I bring my sister and 
we seduce him. I give birth 
to the first species of the 
film. Now Tm wearing the 
prosthetic for the belly. They 
blow it up with air as if I 
was nine months pregnant. 
If I bend over it can unglue 
and bend the prosthetic. I 
was in makeup at 5:30 this 
morning until 10:05. This is 
all new to me. Now I under- 
stand what it is when you 
hear about people going 
through all this.” In prepro- 
duction, LaScalla flew to 
Los Angeles to meet with ef- 
fects supervisor Steve John- 
son who made a mold of her 
body for the scene in which 
she gives birth. “They had 
this big, huge vat,” ex- 
plained LaScalla. “They 
take it and pour it all over 
my body. Basically, you can’t 
have any shame. It’s very 
cold and it molds and hard- 
ens very fast so they have to 
hurry and get it all on. It 
was a full day of body mold- 
ing. They take that apart 


is so rapid that it happens 
in just minutes. I give birth 
with the pain and the agony. 
Everything is so real, the 
same body color, same tone 
and it just blows right up. 
It’s exciting but at the same 
time it’s really scary.” Later, 
LaScalla’s dummy double is 
sprawled on the floor of the 
bathroom set while the ac- 
tress’ head and arms pro- 
trude through the back wail 
of the set. Off camera, a 
dozen unseen hands manip- 
ulate the controls that move 
the dummy’s legs and the 
flaps of the stomach that 
open as the alien child 
breaks out. When director 
Peter Medak calls action, 
LaScalla, who has worked 
herself up for the scene, 
throws her arms forward 
and lets loose with a long 
piercing scream. So im- 
pressed were they with La- 
Scalla’s performance that 
both the director and pro- 
ducer Frank Mancuso came 
over to congratulate her. 

“You have no shame 
when it comes to something 
like this,” she laughed. “It’s 
nothing like a commercial, 
that’s for sure.” □ 
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ONCE A “NERD WOMAN” ON TV’S “HERCULES,” SHE’S A SULTRY 
SHRINK IN A SCARY SAGA SHOT IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By Alan Jones 



THE UGLY: Rebecca Hobbs as a psychologist who grills a serial killer. Direc- 
tor Scott Reynolds, says Hobbs, "liked my ‘no bullshit’ attitude. I put across.” 


It bears repeating: “The 
Ugly Rebecca Hobbs.” 

That’s what it says on the 
list of credits for the rising 
New Zealand actress. But 
there’s no way you could de- 
scribe this Kiwi cutie as ugly. 
She’s actually drop-dead gor- 
geous. No, Rebecca Hobbs 
has just made her feature 
film debut in director Scott 
Reynolds’ remarkable slash- 
er-thriller THE UGLY and 
the line on her curriculum 
vitae simply refers to that. 

Some people say she re- 
sembles a younger Lynn 
Redgrave. Others say it’s 
Emma Thompson. Most peo- 
ple, however, think she’s a 
dead ringer for Sharon 
Stone. In fact, at Spain’s Sit- 
ges Fantasy Film Festival — 
where THE UGLY copped a 
Best Director Award for 
Reynolds — Hobbs was often 
mistaken for the BASIC IN- 
STINCT star wherever she 
strolled: on the beach in her 
abbreviated bikini, in the 
night clubs wearing her daz- 
zling collection of stretch ly- 
cra evening dresses or wan- 
dering through the pic- 
turesque resort town shop- 
ping for souvenirs, Hobbs 


was never rude to anyone 
who rushed over for an auto- 
graph on the assumption she 
was La Stone. But they al- 
ways went away knowing 
her real name and being 
equally besotted by the en- 
chanting star. 

The actress also worked 
her formidable charm on 
every male member of the 
collected international 
press, as she made herself 
readily available to talk 
about the movie that may 
shift her career into high 
gear. In THE UGLY, Hobbs 
plays hot-shot psychologist 


Karen Schumaker, who in- 
terviews a serial killer to ei- 
ther certify him insane or 
prove he’s cured. How the 
disturbing interrogation ses- 
sions begin impacting on her 
life, and turn increasingly 
dangerous to her own psy- 
chological well-being, is the 
thrust of the highly stylized 
horror shocker that lurches 
into the supernatural for its 
chilling climax. 

“All my family were ac- 
tors or directors,” remarked 
the always effervescent 
Hobbs. We’re sipping cap- 
puccino on the perimeter of 


a pool at Gran Meha Sitges 
Hotel, the Festival’s luxuri- 
ous base of operations. 
Here, like ever3^here else, 
Hobbs is turning heads as 
much for her lilting voice 
that wafts across the sun- 
drenched gardens as her 
devastating looks. 

“I grew up a theatre brat,” 
she continu^. “But my fami- 
ly used to come home and ay, 
because they hadn’t got this 
or that part. I’d watch them 
and say, ‘No way, I am never 
going to be an actor. ’ Instead, 
I went off to law school, got a 
degree — God knows how, I 
never went to any of the lec- 
tures, as I was always out 
partying, I do have a good 
memory though, which came 
in useful for line reading later 
on. Anyway, halfway through 
my second year of higher le- 
gd education, I got bored and 
thought, T know, I’ll audition 
for a drama school and see 
what happens."’ 

Hobbs basically got fed up 
with the Dilbert-like milieu 
of being a lawyer. She added, 
“Going to court and being a 
barrister was fantastic I 
loved that. But it’s only one 
tenth of the job. The rest of 
the time you’re on the phone 
doing research and other te- 
dious office-based chores. I 
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was very pragmatic about go- 
ing to drama school. If they 
thought I was any good, then 
I’d do it. If they told me I was 
crap, I’d concentrate on being 
the best damn lawyer I could. 
I let the decision be taken out 
of my hands in many re- 
spects.” 

Toi Whakaari, the New 
Zealand Drama School, 
loved Hobbs and her future 
plems were mapped out after 
one audition.'Then came the 
panic,” she recounted. “Act- 
ing can be a pretty demoral- 
izing and cash poor career, 
and I worried about making 
such a drastic choice. But I 
wanted a career I loved, 
something I could have fun 
with continually. I didn’t 
want to be desk-bound five 
days a week and only have a 
life at weekends. I wanted 
glamour, excitement — a 
blast — all the time. Is that 
too much to ask?” 

After shining at drama 
school, Hobbs secured work 
immediately: “I was lucky 
because it’s just as hard to 


make it in New Zealand as 
anywhere else.” A three 
month stint on the top-rated 
Kiwi soap opera, SHORT- 
LAND STREET, made her a 
recognizable name. “I played 
a lesbian Irish nurse. I did 
have a few passionate same- 
sex kisses but they were cut 
to shreds by the network.” 

Then, like practically 
every other actor in New 
Zealand, Hobbs landed a 


part in HERCULES, the 
syndicated TV series filmed 
in Auckland. “The acting 
community Down Under has 
a running joke about how 
many times they’ve ap- 
peared as different charac- 
ters in the series,” she 
laughed. “I think the record, 
so far, is eight! I played a 
slave girl offering Hercules 
some water. I can still re- 
member my line: ‘Hercules, 

IS Simon. Hobbs: 


you must be thirsty, I brought 
you something to drink.’ 
Rather than play it all sexy 
and breathy, I did my Nerd 
Woman bit and nervously 
stuttered the line so he’d no- 
tice me more.” 

It worked and also drew 
the attention of the casting 
agents who asked Hobbs 
back for two additional guest 
appearances. “Elora and Ka- 
trina were their names. Kat- 
rina was enjoyable because 
she was an ancient — as in 
B.C. — journalist hanging 
around HERCULES for 
scoop stories. They gave me 
a videotape of HIS GIRL 
FRIDAY to watch because 
they wanted that style of di- 
alogue delivery and manic 
behavior. The character nev- 
er shut up and was always 
getting herself into trouble, 
falling off roofs and stuff. 
HERCULES is a great series 
to be in because it’s so much 
fun.” 

Hobbs landed THE UGLY, 
not long after she “got a cast- 
ing call for the role of Karen. 
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I asked my sister Jessica, a 
TV director, if she’d ever 
heard of Scott Reynolds. ‘Oh 
yeah,’ she said. ‘Arid he’ll ab- 
solutely adore you as he likes 
strong women.’ I read the 
script and thought, ‘Well, 
horror — okay!’ But there was 
also a lot of reference to the 
visual style Scott intended to 
use and I didn’t quite under- 
stand it. So as homework, I 
got out his short film, A 
GAME WITH NO RULES, 
from the video store to get a 
flavor of his vision. It was 
very interesting, very strong 
and I decided I was keen to 
audition. Besides, only three 
features a year are made in 
New Zealand in total, and 
you don’t turn down the op- 



portunity. 

“I went along to the first 
audition but Scott wasn’t 
there. It was in Wellington, 
not Auckland — where I was 
working at the time — and I 
had to put something down 
on video for him to look at. 
However, I really wanted to 
meet him so I flew to Auck- 
land and we spent an hour 
going over the whole film. In 
that hour, I could tell we 
clicked. He rang me the next 
morning to offer me the role. 
He seemed to like the ‘no 
bullshit’ attitude I put 
across. In my reading of 
Karen, you could see she 
would stoop to underhand 
tricks to get what she want- 


<C| played a lesbian Irish nurse 
[in New Zeaiand’s soap, SHORT- 
LAND ST.]. I had a few passionate 
same-sex kisses, but they were 
cut to shreds by the network.” 



T. Hobbs kibitzes with orderly & Roy Ward (as “Dr. Marlowe”). B, Hobbs: "My 
throat is cut In the ending. It's either a nightmare or reality. We shot the scene 
at 4 PM and didn't llnl^ until 10 the next morning." I: Paolo Rotondo as Simon. 



ed. Scott told me later that 
every other actress he audi- 
tioned played it with a car- 
ing edge.” 

Actually, Hobbs imbued 
the role with mannerisms 
from her former profession. 
“I knew from cross-exami- 
nation how to reel people 
out, and then reel them 
back in, after you’ve sprung 
a trap they don’t know has 


been sprung until well after 
they’ve dug themselves into 
a hole. I tried that method 
with Simon [THE UGLY’s 
serial killer played by Paolo 
Rotondo] because I assumed 
— correctly or not, I don’t 
know — that doctors and 
psychiatrists would use the 
exact same tactics. Whatev- 
er, it seemed to be appropri- 
ate for the part.” 


The stylistic touches that 
perplexed Hobbs when she 
initisilly read the script were 
clarified when cameras 
rolled in December, 1996. 
Reynolds uses three imagi- 
native devices to keep audi- 
ences attentive throughout 
his production. First is the 
inventive way Karen be- 
comes part of the flashbacks 
that she goads the tortured 
Simon into reliving. Second 
is the use of black maple 
syrup, instead of red stage 
blood, in all the murder se- 
quences to keep the disgust 
factor at a minimum while 
conversely indulging in the 
most graphic shocks. And 
third is Reynolds’ absolutely 
riveting use of the colors 
blue, red, black, white and 
silver — literally the only 
palette he draws from. 

“I wear two outfits 
throughout the entire film,” 
said Hobbs. ‘‘One red and 
one blue. The black blood 
caused a few problems. I 
don’t want to reveal too 
much about the ending of 
THE UGLY, but it’s a high- 
angled shot of me lying in 
bed having my throat cut 
which is either a nightmare 
or reality. We started shoot- 
ing the scene at four in the 
afternoon and didn’t finish 
until ten the next morning. 
We had to shoot day for night 
by blacking up the windows. 
We only had enough time for 
two takes but Scott really 
wanted to get it in one. Talk 
about pressure! 

“A tube was placed at the 
back of my neck and our spe- 
cial effects/makeup man 
[Richard Taylor, previously 
credited with DEAD ALIVE 
and THE FRIGHTENERS] 
told me I’d feel a rush of cold 
liquid when ‘Action!’ was 
called. ‘Do not flinch, do not 
breathe, do not moue.^’ Well, I 
was terrified I was going to 
ruin evei:ything. ‘Action’ was 
yelled: I felt this horrible sen- 
sation on the back of my neck, 
and I didn’t breathe for what 
felt like hours but could only 
have been 20 seconds. All 
through the next day, I kept 
asking Scott, ‘Are you sure I 
didn’t swallow?’ It turned out 
fine and that black liquid 
mass spreading around me 
looks great on film.” 
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Hobbs admits to practi- 
cally collapsing during that 
last 17-hour shooting stint. 
“But then the whole film 
was this incredibly insane, 
intense adventure,” she ex- 
plained. “I always felt ex- 
hausted after doing my 
shots. We usually did three 
takes in all, and the second 
one was my best in practi- 
cally every instance. Scott 
would do anything, and 
everything, to rev me up 
to the boiling point to give 
my performance the edge 
it needed. I’d never made 
a feature before — neither 
had Scott nor Paolo Ro- 
tondo — and there was a 
lot of fear and panic that 
we used to the film’s ad- 
vantage. I hadn’t got to 
the stage where I could 
say, ‘It's only a movie, it’s 
only a movie.’ I thought 
everything was so real 
and I was often shaking 
when 1 finished a take. 

‘The best thing about 
Scott,” grinned Hobbs, “is 
that he doesn’t pretend to 


know more than he does. We 
had two weeks of rehearsal 
before filming and, in that 
period, we established a rela- 
tionship between us where 
we learned what each other’s 
weak points were. Scott 
made me a promise that he 
would never let me walk 
away from a scene not know- 
ing I’d done my best. We had 
an unspoken agreement that 
we were allowed to say any- 


thing to each other in order 
to push us into the right ar- 
eas. And the things we called 
each other. ...talk about 
blushing, when I think about 
it! Paolo was a nice boy when 
he started the film, but by 
the end, he was swearing like 
a trooper. The thing about 
Scott which I had never come 
across before was how he was 
completely prepared to use 
the same amount of energy 


that I was. He often wouldn’t 
stop rolling the camera while 
yelling, 7 don't believe in you, 
do it again!"&\it his fury nev- 
er lasted beyond the word, 
‘Cut!”’ 

Hobbs would love to work 
on another movie with 
Reynolds. Since wrapping 
THE UGLY, they’ve practi- 
cally been a double act on the 
film festival circuit. Al- 
though Hobbs has recently 
moved to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia — the director and 
actress routinely phone 
each other on a daily ba- 
sis. “Scott is planning to 
make a children’s film,” 
related Hobbs, “and I’d 
love to do that so we could 
both show different sides 
to our work. I knew from 
day one of filming THE 
UGLY that we were mak- 
ing something special. 
There was this sense that 
anything we wanted to 
try, we could. It was our 
first go, no one could stop 
us. It was a magical time 
for all of us.” □ 
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BACKTO BASICS: DEEP-SEA DIVING FOR BOXOFFICE 
WITH DUSTIN HOFFMAN AND SAMUEL L JACKSON 

By Frederick Szebin 



Sharon Stone: the 
name is synonymous 
with breathtaking beau- 
ty and unbridled sexuali- 
ty. She paid her dues in 
silly movies like DEAD- 
LY BLESSING, an early 
effort by Wes Craven the 
director certainly would- 
n’t want his name above 
now, BOLERO and KING 
SOLOMON’S MINES, to 
shine in better offerings 
such as IRRECONCIL- 
ABLE DIFFERENCES. 
TOTAL RECALL and the 
steamy noir hit, BASIC 
INSTINCT. As bi-sexual 
ice-pick-wielding Cather- 
ine Tramell, Stone be- 
came the sex symbol for a 
generation — with all the 
good and bad piess that 
goes with it. (Stone and co- 
star Michael Douglas are 
said to be planning a sequel 
to BASIC INSTINCT.) Al- 
though Stone has proven 
herself an able actress time 
and again — particularly 
with her Academy Award- 
nominated performance in 
Scorsese’s CASINO — it ap- 
pears as though each film is 
a new beginning for the 
blonde-haired, blue-eyed for- 


ters deal with them — 
ripe stuff for the serious 
actress in a $73 million 
SF epic. She appears 
alongside award-win- 
ning actors Dustin Hoff- 
man and Samuel L. 
Jackson, as well as with 
Peter Coyote, rap mis- 
tress Queen Latifa, and 
under the directorial 
eye of Barry Levinson — 
one of the finest film- 
makers working today. 
It’s a challenge that 
Stone was more than 
happy to take on. 

“Sharon Stone is per- 
fect for the role,” states 
producer Andrew Wald. 
“As we said to her early 
on, The other actors are 
here to play, so hopefully 
you’re up to the task, be- 
cause if you’re not, they 
will bury Beth.’ She has 
not only risen to the occa- 
sion, but surpassed that be- 
cause she steals the film in 
my opinion.” 

The bombshell scientist — 
like Raquel Welsh in a lab 
coat and skin-tight diving 
outfit in FANTASTIC VOY- 
AGE — is a bit of a cliche in 
sci-fi films, but only when 
they’re used to showcase 
their physical attributes over 
any intellectual capabilities. 


Sharon Stone & Co.: a close encounter with 
SPHERE; "I have a great fascination with water. 
Before I did this movie, I also had a great fear." 

raer beauty queen. 

In SPHERE, based on 
one of Michael Crichton’s 
best novels, Stone appears 
as bio-chemist Beth Hal- 
perin, a troubled scientist 
whose exposure to the alien 
artifact of the title could en- 
danger the entire mission 
and the lives of those 
around her. It’s a story of 
personal, deep-rooted fears, 
and how the main charac- 
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"SPHERE" CINEMATOGRAPHER 

<<Sharon wanted to play the beauty. She said, 1 
want you to shoot me from one side.’ I told her, 
‘In the movie, we are 1000 feet deep, the power 
is out. It’s not about you being glamorous.” 


The role of Beth Halperin 
called for both, as well as a 
hidden vulnerability to focus 
on her very human weak- 
nesses. Director Levinson 
knew what he was looking 
for when casting the part 
and felt that Stone had it aU. 

“I thought that Dustin 
and Sharon made an inter- 
esting combination because 
they’re so unlikely,” he says. 
“In the psychological as- 
pects of the story, I thought 
that she would be very in- 
teresting. There are times 
when you can’t figure her 
out, and there’s a sensitivity 
to her which works in this 
movie and will be surprising 
as well.” 

Stone’s sensitivities man- 
ifested themselves in a very 
real manner within the con- 
text of sphere’s underwa- 
ter drama, as the actress ex- 
plains; 

‘T have a great fascination 
with the water,” she says, 
“and before I did this movie, 
I also had a great fear. I had 
such a great fear that I be- 
came a certified deep-sea 
rescue diver. And, still, I was 
swimming around, looking 
over my shoulder. I con- 
quered a lot of fears in this 
movie. I just toughed it out, 
yTcnow. I got in there, on the 
first day, stomped down to 
the end of the swimming 
pool, looked up, and realized 
that I couldn’t get out. I 
stomped back up to the other 
end screaming, ‘Get me outta 
herel’ I had to keep calm. I 
did it little by little. And the 
dive training guys got me 
one of those jet things for the 
swimming pool so I could go 
underwater and come up 
quickly. They let me scuba 
dive and hang out with them 
so that I could do what I 
knew I could do. 

“It’s very frightening 
when you’re locked in the 
diving suit,” she continues. 


“It’s quite claustrophobic. 
There was a lot for me to 
learn because my character 
is a marine biologist and es- 
sentially when they’re in the 
water she becomes the 
leader. I’m one of those peo- 
ple who, when I get nervous, 
I take care of everybody 
else. So, it worked out okay 
because we got in the water 
and I was cleaning off Sam’s 
helmet and checking out 
Dustin and making sure 
everybody was okay.” 

The SPHERE stars not 
only spent weeks training 
as scuba divers, but had to 
endure many discomforts of 
the professional diver, such 
as the film’s expensive and 
crucial airlock set, a real un- 
derwater airlock made to fill 
up and drain on command, 
as the actors had to deal 
with changing pressures. 
“You’re underwater, inside 
the tank, locked in another 
piece that’s part of the set,” 
says Stone. “And you have 
to wait for it to fill up again 

stone in BASIC INSTINCT, her most 
prosperous film to date: disappoint- 
ing grosses on some later films may 
prompt a BASIC INSTINCT sequel. 









! Simple. What they say Is exactly what they i 


before they can unlock it 
and let you back out. It was 
pretty scary.” 

Stone's fear of water work 
is based on a pretty primal 
source. “I have very bad vi- 
sion. It was only recently 
that they developed dispos- 
able contacts you could swim 
in,” she laughs. “I would go 
in my bikini with snorkel 
goggles with my prescription 
in it, standing there, trying 
to see and count the waves, 
and the goggles would get 
wet. It’s disturbing to be in 
the ocean when you can’t see 


well because the movement 
of it is so captivating, but 
you can’t quite tell when it 
swells what it’s going to do. 
I’m from the East Coast, so 
it’s cold in the ocean and you 
don’t do a lot of swimming. 
Swimming isn’t part of your 
life. I was never really a 
swimmer until I moved to 
California. In fact, I learned 
to do the breast stroke on 
this movie. One day, we were 
in the tanks and Fm like, “By 
the way, can one of you guys 
teach me how to swim?”’ 

Stone was so impressed 


with the script that she not 
only faced her fears of water 
to do the movie, but also 
took a large cut in her regu- 
lar salary to be a part of the 
SPHERE team. She even 
went so far as to call Levin- 
son at home, and act out 
scenes from the script in his 
living room to prove that 
she was the right choice for 
the female lead — a state- 
ment her leading men on 
the film are more than hap- 
py to back up. 

‘I've had a good time with 
Sharon,” says Samuel L. 



stone, co-starring with Sylvester Stallone, did the bombshell thing In THE SPECIALIST (1994). U.S. gross: $S7 million. 


Jackson, who plays mathe- 
matician Harry Adams, the 
first of the team to have di- 
rect contact with the forces of 
the sphere. “She’s kind of like 
one of the guys in a veiy real 
of way. And she naturally has 
the kind of aggression that 
her character has, and it 
worked for her to be that ag- 
gressive with us. At the time 
her vulnerability is supposed 
to show, because of that ag- 
gressive nature, it stands out 
a lot more. It kind of jumps at 
you that this woman has 
been hiding all this sensitivi- 
ty with all this aggression. It 
works very well.” 

“I met Sharon before the 
film started,” said Dustin 
Hoffman who stars as psy- 
chologist Dr. Norman Good- 
man. “But it was like, ‘Hi, 
how are ya? Nice to meet 
you.’ When we started work- 
ing together I knew she was 
a good actress because I per- 
sonally loved her work in 
CASINO, and also I’d seen 
her in other things. But in 
CASINO I thought she made 
a jump. I like when an actor 
isn’t preset. I guess actors 
like that about each other. 
We all know what the scene 
is, what the movie and the 
script are all about. You 
can’t stop your ideas from 


entering your head and you 
know you’re going to want to 
try certain things when you 
get on the set. Given that, I 
thought she was very open 
to everything that was hap- 
pening around her, and I 
found her a very, very good 
actor to work with. 

“I’m not going to say, ‘So 
and so stinks.’ I’ll prefer to 
say nothing at all,” Hoffman 
continues. “With Sharon, 
though, it's easy to say that 
working with her is like be- 
ing in the ring. Or at least it 
was on this movie. You’re 
aware that she’s countering. 
If you throw a jab out, she 
throws a jab back. By the 
nature of our roles, we were 
encircling each other. Barry 
(Levinson) gave us the back 
story on these two people. 
Something that wasn’t very 
kosher in Denmark took 
place between them; she was 
a patient on the couch and I 
was an analyst. We were 
shooting pretty much in con- 
tinuity, so we would kind of 
work this into the story as 
the ideas hit us about this 
back story relationship that 
we had. That was intriguing 
with Sharon. I thought she 
was a very good piece of 
casting by Barry. 

“Just as a sidebar, I don’t 
think I’ve ever worked with 
any woman who seemed to 
be incapable of looking unat- 
tractive. When you see her, 
and not just on film, but 
when she comes to the set — 
she suddenly gets into where 
the lights are pre-lit, and 
she’s just kind of looking 
around — ^you realize what a 
striking human being she is. 
She’s really. ..I mean, if I 
looked like that I could get 
on the 25 sexiest people in 
People magazine — ^you know, 
I could have been a big star if 
I could have looked like 
Sharon Stone!” 

It’s that look that helped 
Stone get noticed and, to 
some extent, contributed to 
her celebrity. She has ad- 
mitted in interviews over 
the years that she has very 
much bought into the ‘Star’ 
system of Hollywood — a 
“Look is everything” view 
that started the actress wor- 
rying about her future in 
films since turning 30. This 



SHARON STONE 

«l can’t tell you how illuminating doing a movie 
about confronting your fears is. The bi^er 
picture of the film is you can choose to be 
loving or you can choose to be freaked out.’’ 


attitude about her ‘look’ 
manifested itself early in 
sphere’s production and 
focused on cinematographer 
Adam Greenberg (TERMI- 
NATOR 2, NEAR DARK). 

The DOP thought a harsh 
lighting scheme would best 
suit the dramatics of the 
story, which was the an- 
tithesis of what the very im- 
age-conscious star had in 
mind for herself. 

‘When Sharon Stone first 
came to the movie, I don’t 
think she knew what kind of 
picture she was going to be 
acting in,” said Greenberg. 
“She wanted to play the 
beauty, and when I met her, 
she said, ‘I don’t want you to 
photograph me from below, I 
want you to only shoot me 
from one side, and don’t give 
me any harsh light.’ I was 
laughing at her instruc- 
tions, but what can you do? 
I told her, ‘In the movie, we 
are 1000 feet deep, the pow- 
er is out, and that’s what 
has to determine the look. 
It’s not about your being 
glamorous. When you need 
to look glamorous, don’t 
worry, you will.’ In the be- 
ginning of the movie, when 


they’re above the surface, 
she looks very beautiful, but 
actors are actors. She didn’t 
see the rushes, but she had 
woman friends in makeup 
and hairdressing who would 
whisper things in her ear. 
Of course, they didn’t have 
any idea of what the movie 
was about. My main job is to 
tell the story of the movie. I 
didn’t want to make some- 
thing sweet and beautiful, 
when it needed to have a 
harsh reality to it. Later on, 
when Sharon understood 
what we were going for, she 
was very pleased.” 

Filming the underwater 
thriller was claustrophobic 
at times. ‘You know what’s 
interesting is that I’ve been 
in a tiny space with four, 
three, two, one man. Me and 
men. Doing what they do 
when they’re there. And in 
the beginning I had to say, 
‘Listen guys, reel it in a lit- 
tle. I don’t want to be “one of 
the guys.” I mean, not be 
treated like a little lady all 
the time, but let’s find some 
happy medium.’ It was very 
interesting to see how men 
are. I thought men were 
very complicated before 


this. No, men are very sim- I 

pie. We presume they’re be- ' 

ing complicated, and that j 

they’re not. What they say is I 

exactly what they mean. \ 

They say, ‘I don’t know.’ 

They really don’t know! It I 

was very interesting to 
watch that.” 

Despite the science fiction 
aspect and special effects, 
sphere’s real story lies in 
how the characters deal 
emotionally with the alien 
threat. “I can’t tell you how ' 

illuminating doing a movie 
about confronting your fears 
is," Stone says, “doing a 
movie where you see other 
people come face-to-face 
with their fears, and every- 
body flips out. And you do 
recognize that it is a choice, 
that you can make the life 
that you want. You have the 
power to have a happy life, ' 

that we run away from a 
happy life and that, in the 
end, it takes more courage to 
be happy than any other , 

thing. That’s the real 12-step i 

program. Tbday, am I going 
to have the courage to be I 

happy? I think that’s the big- I 

ger picture of the movie; you 
can choose to be loving, or 
you can choose to be freaked 
out.” 

Words to ponder, in light 
of her recent Valentine’s Day 
marriage to writer Phil 
Bronstein. □ I 

SPHERE: "irs hard work to do a ' 

physical movie. You've got fires and 
(loodihg and diving and smashing. 

And my character goes crazy.” 
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CASTAS THE HEROINE IN “PLANET OF THE APES” AND ITS 
SEQUEL, THE EX-STARLET RECALLS THE CONTROVERSY. 


BY BRUCE G. HALLENBECK 


During that mad, mad, mad 
decade of the ’60s, she was an icon 
right up there with Raquel Welch, 
whose own voluptuous body — ^pho- 
tographed for ONE MILLION 
YEARS B.C. — put a serious 
squeeze on a teeny fur bikini. Lin- 
da Harrison was also “into” fur, 
pouring her curves into a primi- 
tive, makeshift bikini and frater- 
nizing with apes! Ms. Harrison — a 
former Miss Maryland — is indeli- 
bly linked to PLANET OF THE 
APES, a 1968 sci-fi classic, and its 
’70s sequel, BENEATH THE 
PLANET OF THE APES: she was 
cast as Nova, a mute, renegade hu- 
man, in both films. Her celebrity is 
so firmly locked in the monkey 
movies that Harrison’s past 
work — including BRACKEN’S 
WORLD, a 1969 series that fore- 
shadowed CHARLIE’S ANGELS— 
has been forgotten. 

Harrison is back in Maryland: 
semi-retired, she retreated from 
the limelight to raise a couple of 
sons who are currently occupied 
with the production of movies. I 
recently caught up with the beau- 
tiful brunette at her home, which 
is nestled in a quiet little town 
not far from Baltimore. 

“Maryland has always been my 
real home,” she told me. “And be- 


Llnda Harrison, starlet 1966. "I knew that, married to [producer] 
Dick [Zanuck], most of my film roles would come through him.” 



ing Miss Maryland was my cata- 
lyst to go to L.A. Agent Mike Me- 
davoy discovered me and took me 
to 20th Century-Fox. The first 
film premiere I went to was THE 
AGONY AND THE ECSTASY 
[’65] — and I wasn’t even in the 
movie!” Pretty heady stuff for a 
resident of Berlin, MD, popula- 
tion 3,000. ‘Tes,' it’s true,” Harri- 
son continued, ‘but when I was a 
child, I dreamed of being in show 
business, so, for me, it was a cul- 
mination of that dream, I went to 
New York to do some modeling, 
and when I got back, I entered 
the Miss Maryland contest — and 
won.” 

She debuted in Jerry Lewis’ s-f 
comedy WAY.. .WAY OUT (’66): 
Harrison shared a brief cameo 
with the future Mr. Barbra 
Streisand, James Brolin. Then 
along came A GUIDE FOR THE 
MARRIED MAN, a comic com- 
pendium of extramarital vi- 
gnettes directed by actor/hoofer 
Gene Kelly: Harrison performed 
another minor role, as “Miss Star- 
dust,” this time around with Carl 
Reiner. 

“But I must tell you, that I was 
a blonde femme fatale in an 
episode of BATMAN,” Harrison 
revealed. “I played a cheerleader. 
I can’t remember much about it, 
but I think it was called The Jok- 
er [The Joker Goes to School, 
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“PLANET OF THE APES was 
controversial at the time. We 
knew it’d either sink or swim. 
But we had a really good director 
in Franklin J. Schaffner.’i 


3/2/667." 

But her tenure as a star- 
let, perpetually playing 
somebody’s squeeze, drew to 
a merciful conclusion. She 
had briefly crossed paths 
with Charlton Heston at the 
THE AGONY AND THE 
ECSTASY premiere. Heston 
had a pretty good reason for 
showing up: he was cast as 
Michelangelo in the film 
though Harrison prefers to 
remember him as “BEN- 
HUR. I had been really im- 
pressed with Charlton when 
I saw that film at age 16. I 
thought he was fabulous. 
The chance to be in a major 
film opposite him was a 
dream come true. Our paths 
had crossed at the premiere, 
of course, and he was a good 
friend of [producer] Richard 
Zanuck’s, who I had begun 
dating. I was under contract 
to Fox when PLANET OF 
THE APES came along. Yes, 
I was dating the head of the 
studio — but I had to 
audition just like 
everybody else.” 

In fact, Harrison 
initially auditioned 
for the role of Zira, 
the empathetic ape 
eventually played by 
Kim Hunter. “I took 
part in a screen test. 

The movie was very 
controversial at the time, 
there had never really been 
anything like it before. We 
all knew that it would either 
sink or swim. Fortunately, 
we had a really good direc- 
tor in Franklin J. Schaffner 
and he ended up casting me 
in the part of Nova.” 

Any significant differ- 
ences between both APES 
movies? “There was a differ- 
ence between the two direc- 
tors. Schaffner never told 
anyone but the cameraman 
what the next setup would 
be. He kept an element of 
surprise. He knew we were 
doing something unusual 
and he wanted us to be 
fresh. It was hard to do, but 
it was really quite a bril- 
liant technique; we all did 
our very best for him.” 

And Harrison was not 
disappointed with her co- 
star. “It was terrific working 
with Charlton. He was real- 
ly nice to me. I was a novice. 


an ingenue, but — to me — he 
was a big, strong, nice man 
who showed me how to han- 
dle the ropes.” 

The first film’s Arizona 
location “was an awesome 
place to work. We really set 
up a little city there. It was 
amazing. And I think we 
were all a little bit surprised 
at how successful the final 
movie was. It’s had a life of 


its own for so many years.” 

Harrison describes BE- 
NEATH THE PLANET OF 
THE APES as “Fun. I was 
more experienced by then, 
and I felt that I had a lot 
more to do. The director, Ibd 
Post, was a lovely man who 
was very excited to be di- 
recting a sequel to such a 
big film. And I think the ap- 
peal of those movies was 


that it got us, as a species, 
to look at ourselves. The 
outer space setting was 
used to get us to examine 
our own dogma and tradi- 
tion. So there were several 
more APES films made, plus 
a TV series.” 

And what was Harrison’s 
personal perception of No- 
va? “My take on her is that 
she’s a gentle spirit. She’s 
vulnerable, but, then again, 
she’s subhuman: she can’t 
read, write, develop or think 
very much. This made the 
character a gray area, so 
there was plenty of room to 
interpret her. She was in- 
stinctive, and the more she 
hung around with Taylor 
[Heston’s character], the 
more she began to learn. 
Her emotions were real and, 
by the second film, she had 
evolved. I think that she 
spent so much time with 
Taylor on that horse, that 
she ended up falling in love 
with him. I liked her. She 
was different from anybody 
else in the film. In my eyes, 
she stood out.” 

Shortly after wrapping 
BENEATH, she segued into 
BRACKEN’S WORLD: co- 
starring with Laraine 
Stephens, Karen Jensen, 
and Leslie Nielsen (as 
Bracken!), Harrison was 
cast as — well, as an in- 
genue who’s trying to make 
it in L.A. “It really wasn’t 
much of a stretch,” she ad- 
mitted. “But it was very dif- 
ferent from Nova because I 
had to learn lines. Midway 
into the filming of the first 
episode, the producer came 
to me and said, ‘Linda, you 
must learn your lines!’ He 
was really concerned. But I 
became very disciplined and 
ultimately learned a lot. I 
loved it because it could be 
so glamourous. It was fun to 
do, and I could certainly 
identify with the character!” 

Though the series’ long- 
evity was trimmed to only a 
season and a half, Harrison 
grinned, “It was watched 
more by the Hollswood com- 
munity than by the public at 
large. They liked the inside 
jokes. We should have made 
it into a serial like PEYTON 
PLACE, but instead we had 
an expensive guest star on 
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every week. So the show died.” 

Harrison subsequently popped-up 
as “Winnie” in AIRPORT 1975 and 
frequently surfaced on ’70s prime 
time, with guest appearances on the 
lilceg of BARNABY JONES. Her final 
film role to date has been “Susan,” 
which she played in COCOON (1985) 
and reprised, three years later in the 
sequel, COCOON: THE RETURN. “I 
was actually pregnant during some of 
the filming of BRACKEN’S WORLD,” 
Harrison related, “which pointed to- 
ward my future. After 1989, 1 basical- 
ly retired to finish raising my sons. 
They’re both in the business now, 
with their own production company. 
Now I’m interested in working 
again.” 


She’s still the recipient of fan mail, 
most of it about Nova. “There’s been a 
tremendous resurgence of interest in 
the APES movies,” said Harrison. 
‘Teople have asked me if I’d be inter- 
ested in being in the proposed remake 
[which is likely to be directed by 
James Cameron]. Of course, I would. 
A few years ago, I went to the FANEX 
Convention in Baltimore. I’d heard 
about it before, but when I actually 
went there I was a little over- 
whelmed. I was fairly used to people 
walking up to me in the street and 
saying, ‘You’re Nova’ — but nothing 
like this. I’ve learned a lot about fan- 
dom in the last five years or so, and 
I’m very flattered by all the attention 
I’ve been getting. I’m always very 


well treated at conventions.” 

The alluring APES vet is realistic 
about her career. “I knew that when I 
was married to Dick [Zanuck], that 
most of my film roles would come 
through him in some way. I never got 
my nose bloodied in L.A. And I knew 
that when we split up, that roles 
would be harder to come by. But I’ve 
got no regrets. Now that my sons are 
in the business, the independents are 
really important. They’re looking for 
the right property, and who knows? It 
might be science fiction. After all, 
Dick’s first movie as an independent 
producer was SSSSS, about a man 
who turned into a snake. 'Then along 
came a little movie named JAWS. 
And the rest is history.” □ 





The ratings were sagging. But 
when Jeri Ryan beamed aboard 
STAR TREK VOYAGER as “Sev- 
en of Nine,” the Nielsens shot into 
the stratosphere: Ryan — who ap- 
peared to be wearing only a coat of 
silver paint — was promptly chris- 
tened a “cover girl,” not only for 
the sci-fi press but mainstream 
publications. 

Separated from the Borg collec- 
tive, Seven was introduced to the 
series when she occupied Voyager 
for some human bonding. But her 
voluptuous presence stoked con- 
troversy. Was Seven functioning as 
a recurrent playmate of the week? 
Was she a flashback to STAR 
TREK’s antiquated practice of hir- 
ing comely women as window 
dressing? Or were the producers 






Bumping the Borg, Juicy 
Jerl has been a guest 
at sci-fi conventions: 

“What's so overwhelm- 
ing is how incredibly 
passionate the (STAR 



producers, perhaps mis- 
judged, shooting for a more 
substantive concept? 

Fans swarmed the Inter- 
net, debating Seven’s “char- 
acter issue” even before she 
made her debut last season. 
Finally surfacing on the se- 
ries, Seven was initially 
translated into a full Borg 
drone who was definitely no 
Cindy Crawford. Her silver- 
glazed transformation was 
launch- ed in episode #2, The 
Gift: her costume, not unlik e 
her psyche, continued to 
evolve. 

Jeri Ryan’s contentment 
with her Borg’s sensuous/ 
psychological development 
is unrestrained. Elated that 
her character has no alle- 
giance to a “romantic relief’ 
stereotype, Ryan rhapso- 
dized Seven: “With this 
character and the way she 
was brought on — the way 
she’s dressed, and the overt- 
ly sexual, physical appear- 
ance of the character — it 
would have been very easy 
to humanize her, throw her 
into a romantic relationship 
and then have Seven’s ro- 
mantic escapades with vari- 
ous crew members. It would 
have been really easy to do 
that... that would be the ob- 
vious choice. 

‘1 think that was a fear a 
lot of people had initially, 
and that’s why some people 
were balking at the original 
publicity photos that were 
released with the costume — 
before the episodes had 
aired. I applaud [the writ- 
ers] for having the restraint 
to not do that, and to really 
slow down the progression 
and to keep the Borg aspect 
of the character. That’s the 
interest, that’s what makes 
it different and that’s what 
makes it good to watch. 

“Generally, the rule is 
that you have to watch out 
for your own character on 
episodic TV shows — espe- 
cially one with a large 
cast — because the writers 
don’t have time with that 
many characters. They’re 
more worried about the sto- 
ry overall, as opposed to the 
minutiae of every charac- 
ter’s development. So you 
have to be on the ball and 
really watch that. But I 


JERI RYAN 

«Vllith the overtly sexual appearance of Seven, 
it would have been easy to throw her into a 
relationship. It’s why people balked at the p.r. 
photos released before the episodes aired.’’ 



STAR TREK VOYAGER. T: Seven of Nine (Ryan) on the vessel’s bridge with TU- 
vok (Tim Russ). B; Bonding with Neellx (Ethan Phillips), whom she resurrects. 



have to say, I’ve been very 
lucky. I haven’t had to do a 
great deal of watch-dogging, 
partially — I’m told — be- 
cause the character is so 
new and it’s so foremost in 
everyone’s mind. They’re 
still so, not only conscious of 
it, but highly protective of 
this character whom they 
really know. They don’t have 
to be told or reminded 
what’s appropriate and 
what’s inappropriate for this 
stage in the character’s de- 
velopment, which has been 
great. It makes my life a lot 
easier. Then I can just worry 
about acting. It’s great be- 
cause we’re all on the same 
wavelength as far as the 
speed at which this develop- 
ment should take place. 

“I think, early on, there 
were a couple of missteps, 
adds Ryan, ‘lout not major 
ones. For instance, in an 
early episode — the third or 
fourth one, I think — Seven 
cracked a joke to Harry Kim 
[Garrett Wang]. 1 think we 
all realized at the same time 
that that was a bit prema- 
ture. Then we sort of backed 
off. The other thing that we 
were watching for is the 
conflict getting resolved too 
soon. I think the conflict is 
what’s great about this 
character, and what makes 
her enjoyable to watch. It 
started getting a little bit 
too comfortable in some ear- 
ly episodes, and so the con- 
flict has been brought back. 
It’s been introduced in dif- 
ferent ways. I’m really very 
pleased.” 

A facile resolution of con- 
flict has often robbed VOY- 
AGER of vitality. As an ex- 
ample, repercussions that 
might have arisen between 
a crew of Starfleet officers 
and Maquis rebels were 
never really explored. The 
presence of a Borg on the 
ship, even one disconnected 
from the collective, offers 
many possibilities for con- 
flict between Seven and oth- 
er races (sample Day of 
Honor): even more signifi- 
cantly, there’s ample oppor- 
tunity to probe her dissent 
or rapport with crew mates. 

The season’s first couple 
of episodes were fueled by 
the contentious relationship 
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between Seven and Captain 
Janeway (Kate Mulgrew). “I 
love Seven having the 
chance to get in Janeway’s 
face and tell her she’s 
wrong, and question author- 
ity at every turn,” smiles 
Ryan, “ — because no one 
else on the ship can do that. 
We had to be careful with 
their relationship. It was 
very much becoming a 
mother-daughter kind of re- 
lationship, almost, which is 
great. It’s developing into 
‘the mother and the unruly 
teenager’ as part of the last 
few episodes, which takes it 
in another direction.” 

The reaction to Seven 
among the crew has been 
mixed. Harry Kim, with 
whom she often works, 
seems fascinated by both 
her intellect and physical 
beauty. Seven andTuvok 
(Tim Russ) share a dispas- 
sionate view of the human 
condition at times. Tom 
Paris (Robert Duncan Mc- 
Neill) seems to be his usual 
friendly self, while Chako- 
tay (Robert Beltran) re- 
mains suspicious. “Of course 
the relationship between 
Seven and Torres is fraught 
with conflict,” explains 
Ryan. “Torres is not over- 
joyed to have a Borg on 
board. It’s great fun.” 

While the Voyager crew 
and Seven are trying to 
forge a mutual understand- 
ing and trust, the beautiful 
Borg is called upon to save 
the ship: in Scientific 
Method, the Doctor (Robert 
Picardo) and Seven prevent 
aliens from experimenting 
on the crew, and in Mortal 
Coil, she actually resurrects 
Neelix (Ethan Phillips). 
“That has happened quite a 
few times, mostly just by 
dent of her Borg technolo- 
gy,” notes Ryan, “ — which is 
a lot more advanced than 
what we have, or had, to 
date.” 

In The Killing Game, the 
Doctor is again able to reach 
Seven, who is in the midst of 
war games on the holodeck 
with the Hirogen, a species 
of hunters. Neural implants 
have made the crew think 
they’re Resistance fighters, 
in the middle of World War 
II, competing against the 



JERI RYAN 

n| love Seven having the chance to get in 
Captain Janeway's face and tell her she’s wrong 
— and question authority at every turn — 
because no one else on the ship can do that.’’ 


T: Ryan subverts her Borg psyche (“I think the conflict Is what’s great about 
the character.”). B: Assimilated by the Borg as the daughter of space colonlata. 



Hirogen. “We are completely 
immersed in the holopro- 
gram, and the roles that we 
are in,” nods Ryan. “They 
kill us, we get patched up by 
the Doctor, he sends us back 
into the holodeck again. The 
last time I got patched up, 
the Doctor tinkered with 
one of my Borg implants 
and adjusted it so that he’s 
able to wake me up the next 
time I’m back in the pro- 
gram. I was in the middle of 
a song, came to and realized 
who I am. I’m the only one 
of the crew, now, who knows 
who we really are and 
what’s going on. So in a 
completely alien environ- 
ment that I know nothing 
about now. I’ve got to figure 
out a way to maintain some 
semblance of cover — with all 
of these people I have to re- 
late to, while also finding 
the controls to the holo- 
deck — so the doctor can ac- 
cess the controls, and turn 
everybody else’s neural in- 
terface off.” Seven is sup- 
posed to be a singer and 
Ryan, dressed for the part, 
actually did her own singing 
for the episode. 

The Killing Game was 
filmed midway through the 
season, as Ryan was accli- 
mating herself into her role 
and the STAR TREK uni- 
verse. Aficionados of DARK 
SKIES realize that Ryan is 
no stranger to the genre; 
she portrayed Juliet on the 
cancelled sci-fi series (1996- 
’97). Admirers can check-out 
Ryan’s earlier prime time 
gigs via reruns of DIAGNO- 
SIS MURDER, MURDER, 
SHE WROTE and MEL- 
ROSE PLACES. She also 
landed roles in a couple of 
feature films (THE LAST 
MAN, MEN CRY BUL- 
LETS) and some TV movies 
(COED CALL GIRL and IN 
THE LINE OF DUTY: AM- 
BUSH IN WACO). 

The actress recently paid 
the price for thespians who 
are tagged to STAR TREK 
celebrity: she attended sci-fi 
conventions in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida and Chicago. 
So what’s her spin on 
Trekkies?: “The thing that 
was so overwhelming is how 
incredibly passionate these 
people are about anyone re- 
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motely associated with any 
aspect of STAR TREK. They 
just love you. That was a bit 
hard to get used to, that this 
show makes such an impact 
on people, and that they feel 
so personally connected to 
it. Their response is so 
warm, nothing but respect 
and warmth. Actually, these 
STAR TREK fans are a rare 
breed. I’m not sure exactly 
what it is, maybe it’s the 
proprietary nature of their 
feelings for the show, be- 
cause they do feel an owner- 
ship of the show that most 
fans of most TV shows don’t. 

“For example, when I was 
on DARK SKIES, my last 
series, I got maybe 20 fan 
letters. But since I’ve been 
on STAR TREK, I’ve so far 
gotten five big bags and al- 
most every one of them 
says, 7 loved you on DARK 
SKIES’...'! thought you were 
great on DARK SKIES.’ 
They didn’t write when I 
was on DARK SKIES. They 
write when you are on STAR 
TREK, like it’s just a thing 
that you do: you write to 
STAR TREK actors.” 

And she doesn’t fork over 
her fan mail to a secretary: 
“I read it. I don’t want to 
pawn it off. I’ve resigned 
myself to the fact that if it 
gets overwhelming at some 
point, I may have to break 
down and have somebody go 
through it for me and read it 
for me. and then I’ll sign the 
pictures and send them. But 
to date, I have read it all, 
and I’ve answered it all my- 
self. I try to send a note, es- 
pecially if they write a let- 
ter. If they write me a letter 
and ask me questions, I try 
to write back and answer 
their question so that they 
know there is a person be- 
hind the face. I figure that if 
they can spend the time to 
write an entire letter, the 
least I can do is answer it.” 

Ryan’s husband operates 
from Chicago; the couple’s 
three-year-old son, Alexan- 
der, resides with his mother. 
“He’s here now, which is 
wonderful,” grins the ac- 
tress. “He started school out 
here, so he’s with me full 
time, which is wonderful... 
beyond words, wonderfull 
That makes it much easier. 


J E R I B Y A N 

«Tliat got really blown out of proportion in a 
lot of interviews. I never fainted. It's been made 
to sound like tbe producers were there with a 
whip, telling me to get in there and suffer!” 



“The writers are highly protective of my character. H makes my life easier: then 
I can just worry about acting." B: With EMH Doc Zimmerman (Hobart PIcardo). 



It’s still tough that I don’t 
get to see my husband ex- 
cept on weekends.” 

A change of wardrobe — 
specifically, a brown num- 
ber — has relaxed Ryan’s 
professional travails. The 
full Borg uniform, visible in 
Scorpion-Part II, was so 
tight around the neck that 
Ryan blacked out a couple of 
times. 

‘That got really blown out 
of proportion in a lot of inter- 
views,” insists Ryan. “I never 
fainted. I blacked out, so I 
came close. It’s been made to 
sound like the producers 
were there with a whip 
telling me to get in there 
and suffer. They didn’t even 
know what was going on. I 
was trying to be a martyr, 
thinking that I was saving 
time. As soon as they real- 
ized what the problem was, 
they just cut the neck and 
the problem was solved.” 

Next came the silver 
jumpsuit with its corset and 
multiple ribs: Seven subse- 
quently appeared in a brown, 
form-fitting costume that 
Ryan has decreed more phys- 
ically compatible. “I learned 
early on that comfort is a rel- 
ative term in STAR TREK. 
But with every new fitting 
and every new permutation 
of the costume, it got progres- 
sively more comfortable. The 
one I’m in now is really fine. 
We’ve loosened the waist a 
bit. We’ve removed some of 
the vertical bones from the 
corset, because we realized 
that they weren’t neces- 
sary — which is great, be- 
cause I can bend. Each time 
we have a new fitting, we 
make more adjustments.” 

Seven’s attitude is as 
flexible as her change of ap- 
parel, and Ryan admits that 
the Borg remains an enig- 
ma: “I think the big ques- 
tion mark looming over the 
character’s head is how 
much of Borg remains in 
Seven? What is the connec- 
tion to the Borg that stiU re- 
mains? We don’t know. We 
haven’t encountered the 
Borg again since Seven has 
been on the ship. So I think 
that’s what keeps it exciting 
from week to week: to see 
that and to wonder — and to 
not know.” □ 
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ONE OF THE GENRE’S MOST INDELIBLE FEMMES FATALE HAS 
PASSED AWAY: HER FILM LEGACY & PERSONAL LIFE. 


ByGigi Porter 


"THE HOWLING was her 
first major hit movie. Elisabeth 
brought to the Marsha role ex- 
actly what was needed. She 
was a beautiful and exotic 
woman and we will miss her.” 

Joe Dante, director 

[Long Beach, CA: Septem- 
ber 14(h, 1995] We had re- 
turned from the Palm Springs 
memorial service. Smoke from 
the while sage enveloped us, 
like a warm embrace, as I drew 
upon my Comanche heritage 
and performed the smudging 
(i.e. blessing) of Elisabeth 
Brooks’ trailer home. The last 
time I smudged for Elisabeth 
was at the beginning of her 
courageous 33-month battle 
with cancer. It was only fitting 
that I repeated it at the end of the 
trail to honor her spirit. 

On Superbowl Sunday, 1995, 
Elisabeth suffered a seizure 
while driving to the home of a 
friend who was also a physi- 
cian. She had previously devel- 
oped symptoms of numbness 
and sli^ess on one side. Elisa- 
beth ("Lisa" to her family arid 
friends.) was always ready with 
a hug. During our '94 Thanks- 
giving dinner, I accidentally 
brushed against a lump on the 
back of Elisabeth’s head during 
an embrace. It was the size of a 
golf ball! A sudden chill went 



Elisabeth Brooks as Marsha Quist, THE HOWLING’S femme fatala. Director Joe 
Dante recalls "lota of [Brooks’) dialogue was dropped [In the final cut], along 
with a weird scene of herself and Karen [Dee Wallace Stone] In the woods.” 


through me and, after much 
nagging, she finally promised to 
have it examined. She passed 
away September 7, 1997, in the 
company of her son and his 
godmother. 

An actress by the time she 
turned five, Elisabeth was best 
known for her role as Marsha, 
the tempestuous werewolf in 
Joe Dante’s cult classic, THE 
HOWLING (1981). With her 
sparkling haze! eyes and daz- 
zling smile, Elisabeth exorcised 
the “horror movie" stigma that 
that prevailed during the ’80s, 
specifically the genre’s “sex 
begets death” syndrome and the 
“body bag” stereotype linked to 
women. Elisabeth didn’t exude 
sex, she embodied it. Neverthe- 
less, she was very vocal in her 
objections to scenes that re- 
quired full-frontal nudity. In an 
IIS magazine article entitled 
“Elisabeth Brooks is Howling 
Mad,” she said “1 was signed lo 
do the movie on my acting abil- 
ity alone. I was told the sex 
shots would be smoke-screened 
by a bonfire and that you 
wouldn’t be able to see any- 
thing.” Playboy published the 
nude footage, without Elisa- 
beth’s approval, in the maga- 
zine’s annua! “Sex in the 
Cinema” retrospect. With no 
heat waves nor smoke, she dis- 
robed near the embers of a 
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THE HOWLING: Brooks 
as the luscious lycan- 
thrope. “Although 
[Brooks] was never 
really comfortable with 
the nude scene,” recalls 
Joe Dante, “she con- 
ducted herself quite 
professionally. In my 
opinion, her beauty — 
combined with John 
Hera's photography and 
Pino Donaggio's score — 
contributed immeasur- 
ably to a [erotic trans- 
formation] sequence 
which has caused a lot 
of favorable comment 
but which, franklK I was 
never very happy vnth.” 



modest blaze. Elisabeth was 
further quoted, “In the past, 
I’ve always refused to do nude 
magazine work because 1 be- 
lieve in the Bible and have 
morals.” Elisabeth later told me 
that she had a reputation to con- 
sider as a single mom; she was 
referring to Jeremy, who was 
seven years old when THE 
HOWLING was released. Elis- 
abeth refused to marry the 
boy’s father. “She lived for Je- 
remy,” Marguerite Cravatt (Je- 
remy’s godmother) told me. 
“Even though we had different 
opinions on parenting methods, 
our sons grew up together and 
have always been as close as 
brothers.” 

And even as a starlet, Elisa- 
beth balanced her career goals 
with fostering her infant son. 
While waitressing at both 
L.A.’s Roxy Club and the then- 
exclusive upstairs affixture On 
the Rox, she became acquainted 
with Hollywood high-rollers, 
including Warren Beatty, Harry 
Dean Stanton and Jack Nichol- 
son (with whom she claims to 
have had a wild six-month rela- 
tionship). While working an on- 
set babysitting assignment, she 



was discovered by the actor 
Don “Red” Barry (BLAZING 
STEWARDESSES, FRANK- 
ENSTEIN 1970). It was never 
clear to me what specific contri- 
bution he made, but shortly af- 
ter her introduction to the actor, 
she made her television debut in 
an episode of the NBC series, 
EMERGENCY (1972-1977). 

Elisabeth subsequently earn- 
ed prime time visibility from 
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THE HOWLING; Brooks' predatory icon (0 punctured genre stereotypes that 
plagued the slasher era (women cast as body bags). L-. w/ director Joe Dante. 


guest appearances on hits like 
THE ROCKFORD FILES, 
STARSKY & HUTCH, THE 
SIX MILLION DOLLAR MAN, 
etc. She also landed recurrent 
roles on a couple of soaps, DOC- 
TOR’S HOSPITAL and DAYS 
OF OUR LIVES. Elisabeth ofiB- 
dally made her film debut in Al- 
fred Hitchcock’s FAMILY PLOT 
(1976), though her minor role is 
uncredited. 


While THE HOWLING 
cleaned-up at the boxoffice, 
Elisabeth required a hysterecto- 
my to recover from PID (pelvic 
inflammatory disease). The ill- 
ness was one reason that she 
backed-out of THE HOWLING 
II, though initially agreed to do 
the sequel. But there was anoth- 
er reason. She told me that 
friend Kristy McNichol, an ac- 
tress formerly tied to a popular 


TV series (FAMILY, 1976- 
1980), had wielded some influ- 
ence on HOWLING II’s failed 
salary negotiations. 

Elisabeth said she had met 
Kristy while babysitting on 
movie sets. They actually per- 
formed together in a movie apt- 
ly titled THE FORGOTTEN 
ONE (1990). It was reported in 
the Star tabloid (Dec. 1994) 
that McNichol, upon learning 
about Brooks’ diagnosed can- 
cer, “ran to her side.” Their re- 
lationship, while sometimes tu- 
multuous, was very close. Elis- 
abeth passed away only days 
before Kristy’s 35th birthday. 
Currently residing in Sherman 
Oaks, Kristy attended Elisa- 
beth’s service but was too grief- 
stricken to comment on her 
passing. 

Elisabeth had been virtually 
oblivious to her fan following 
until I booked her on public ap- 
pearance circuits. Her final 
booking was at a November 
1994 convention where, despite 
her pain and numbness, Elisa- 
beth insisted on signing each 
and every autograph for nearly 
eight hours. Her HOWLING 
celebrity established her as a 
horror icon, even though she 
made only two other movies, 
the aforementioned FORGOT- 
TEN ONE and Fred Ray’s 
DEEP SPACE. Producer/direc- 
tor Don Glut hoped his DI- 
NOSAUR VALLEY GIRLS 
would be her ’90s comeback. 

Glut chronicled his first 
union with Elisabeth in a letter: 
“I first met Elisabeth around 
Halloween of 1981 at a function 
of the Count Dracula Society, 
shortly after the release of THE 
HOWLING. Our friendship 
really began in the 1990s. I ran 
into Elisabeth again at a screen- 
ing of DINOSAUR ISLAND at 
the Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences, and [again] short- 
ly thereafter at a party where I 
met Gigi Porter. 

“In spring of 1995, as DI- 
NOSAUR VALLEY GIRLS 
began to move into its pre-pro- 
duction phase, I visited the act- 
ing class (ACT NOW) that Elis- 
abeth taught in Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia. Elisabeth had agreed to 
play Ro-Kell, the queen of the 
Dinosaur Valley Girls. 

“The day Elisabeth was 
scheduled to come into my of- 
fice to sign her contract, she 
didn’t show up for her appoint- 
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ment and didn’t call to cancel 
or postpone. We were getting 
dangerously close to our first 
day’s shoot. Elisabeth had al- 
ways been reliable before and 
so I began to worry that some- 
thing serious may have hap- 
pened to her. 

“Almost a week later, some- 
one dropped by my office and 
told me about Elisabeth’s sud- 
den and unexpected cancer. 
Elisabeth had hoped to beat this 
problem on her own and still 
intended to do the [movie], not 
wanting to disappoint me. Ob- 
viously, strong as she was, she 
wasn’t strong enough. 



“The last time I saw her was 
at a Thanksgiving dinner in 
1995. She told me then that she 
was seeking various possible al- 
ternative cures, including an In- 
dian Shaman in Arizona, and 
that she was determined not to 
die. Her determination, and 
probably other factors, are what 
kept her alive for two more 
years. Most of her friends, my- 
self included, heard little news 
from or about her during that 
time. 

Elisabeth was one of a kind. 
She loved her Jack Daniels 
“neat.” She smoked — a lot. She 
loved both to hear, and to cre- 
ate, gossip. When she was 
ticked-off, her language could 
make a sailor blush. Canadian 
born, she was adopted by 
William and Joan Luyties. 
William died from cancer only 
six months prior to Elisabeth’s 
passing. Even though her fami- 
ly moved around, Elisabeth ba- 
sically grew up in the San Fer- 
nando Valley with her brother 
Judson and sister Jonica. “She 
was a different person unto her- 
self,” her aunt Sybil Brooks 
Duncan told me. “When she 
was a kid, she always said she 
wanted to grow up to be an In- 
dian boy.” Elisabeth was much 


<< Elisabeth loved her Jack Dan- 
iels ‘neat'. She smoked a lot. She 
loved to hear and create gossip. 
And when ticked-off, her langu- 
age could make a sailor blush.” 



Produced for S1.6 million, THE HOWLING's U.S. gross was $16 miliioti: Brooks 
(f) deciined a role in the sequel. L\ Incensed over the film’s "sex shots," Brooks 
Insisted, "I was told they’d be smoke screened so you wouldn’t see anything.” 


endeared to Native American 
ways and traditions, often sati- 
ating her quest for knowledge 
with magazines, books and spo- 
ken stories. She sought to sur- 
round herself in life with all 
things spiritual and meaningful. 
One could often find the King 
James Bible right next to a 
copy of Rolling Stone, National 
Enquirer, Hollywood Reporter 
or Native American Indian 
Journal. 

One moment, she was calcu- 
lating tips on a dinner ticket to 
the cent, and the next she was 
giving you the shirt off her 
back. 1 recall one incident in- 
volving a young couple from 
the midwest: they were stu- 
dents of hers trying to crack 
“show business.” Scheduled for 
eviction from their North Hol- 
lywood apartment, they 
planned to live in their car 
(which had broken down). 
Things got even worse: the girl 
found out that she was preg- 
nant, and the couple survived 
on a steady diet of candy bars. 
It was a story that played out 
too many limes before, and 
rarely with a happy ending. 
Elisabeth called me over to fix 
them dinner, and then she 
slipped (hem $500. They re- 


turned east the next day, com- 
pletely unaware that she had 
borrowed the money because 
her own rent was due. The very 
next night, we were riding in a 
limo...go figure. 

I was devastated when told in 
January ’95, about Elisabeth’s 
stroke. 1 also learned that she 
had been diagnosed with four or 
five brain tumors. I later found 
some comfort in the counsel of a 
good friend, actor Wal- 
ter Koenig, whose own brother 
had died from a similar condi- 
tion. 1 was crushed that Elisa- 
beth kept everyone at arm’s 
length upon learning about her 
diagnosis. 

Not unlike the late Ms. 
Brooks, her memorial services 
were elegant yet earthy. Sur- 
rounded by Elisabeth’s friends 
and family, her son Jeremy re- 
called the conclusive years: 
“My mom was a true warrior. 
She had survived four brain 
surgeries and chemotherapy. 
When the doctors told her she 
only had four months to live, 
she told them, ‘No way’ and 
she defied them by fighting for 
almost three years. My mom 
was the most courageous per- 
son I’ve ever known. Although 
some folks might not think it 


appropriate, I want to share her 
last moments with you. 

“Mom was a real tiger. She 
lay in her bed at the Haven 
Hospice in Palm Springs with 
me and my godmother. Her 
lungs had begun to fill with flu- 
id but she was still trying to 
hang on. Finally, I held her 
head in my hands, looked into 
her eyes and said, ‘Mom, if you 
can see a light, let go. If you 
can see Grandpa, go to him. 
I’m fine, we’re fine: now, relax 
and just let go. ’ A single tear 
rolled down her cheek. She let 
out one last sigh and she was 
gone. I ran outside and yelled 
out ‘M-O-M-M-M-M!!!’ as 
long and as loud as I could. I 
guess a lot like a Klingon war- 
rior from STAR TREK.” One 
almost expected to hear Elisa- 
beth’s sensuous, whiskey-in- 
flected chuckle. 

Her family graciously al- 
lowed me to speak at her ser- 
vice. As I stood there, all I could 
think of was that this was not 
saying good-bye, but welcom- 
ing her into a new life — free 
and without pain. I related to 
everyone how Elisabeth and 1 
were in a sauna one day; she in- 
sisted I perform the Indian 
prayers for the sweatlodge. 
“This isn’t a sweatlodge, Elisa- 
beth,” I told her. 

“Hey,” she said, “a sweat’s a 
sweat.” 

That got a chuckle from 
everyone. And then I realized 
that Elisabeth hadn’t tried to 
“shut us out” as she went 
through her final battle. She 
had just wanted us to preserve 
an image of her as the sexy, 
classy, gutsy lady she had been 
in life. And so it is. □ 


One of Brooks’ final public appear- 
ances. Asa resuK of illness, she bowed 
out of DINOSAUR VALLEV GIRLS. 
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CROSSING FROM “X” TO CD, 
SHE’S INTERACTIVE IN SCI-FI. 

By Craig Reid 



BOUND AND GAGGED: A LOVE STORY: Elizabeth Saltarrelli, Allen, Chris Mul- 
key. Cast as a bisexual, Allen pegs the black comedy as her personal favorite. 


She certainly doesn’t look 
like an ex-porn diva. Fresh- 
scrubbed and irradiating a 
girl-next-door sex appeal, 

Ginger Lynn Allen could pass 
as a recruiter for the Knights 
of Columbus. The actress, 
who made the cross-over to 
R-rated burlesque a decade 
ago with VICE ACADEMY, 
has become a fixture in B- 
movies. “I guess I was 
viewed — and still am — as a 
sex symbol,” Allen told 
Femme Fatales in 1993 (2:1). 
“Somewhere along the way, I 
lost my identity as a woman; 
as a person with a brain and 
feelings. But it’s over and 
done with. Let’s move on.” 

And, one year later, she 
rekindled her celebrity with 
an interactive CD game. The 
medium is full of X-rated di- 
vas, but Allen opted for 
some sci-fi extravagance 
with WING COMMANDER 
IH: HEART OF THE TIGER. 

In lieu of moaning and 
heavy breathing, she was 
working with the likes of 
Tim Curry, Mark Hamill, 

John Rhy-Davies and Mal- 
colm McDowell. 

Debuting in 1989, WING- 
COMMANDER — the first simulated 
3-D space flight game — earned enough 
revenue to spawn a sequel the following 
year. AUen was cast as Chief Technician 
Rachel Coriolis when the franchise 
turned into a trilogy. The saga involved 
“Earth being overrun by the cat-like 
race of the Kilrathi” and the Terran 
Confederation delegating “the one man 
qualified enough to destroy planet Kil- 
rah.” It was fueled by a p.r. blitz, and 
ENTERTAINMENT TONIGHT was on 


the set interviewing Allen, “a pivotal 
player in the lavish interactive game, 
produced for millions.” 

Two years later, another sequel — 
WING COMMANDER: THE PATH OF 
FREEDOM — hit the shelves but 
Allen’s absence in the game was con- 
spicuous. Why wasn’t she hired to 
reprise the Coriolis role? “It just made 
good sense,” explains producer Dave 
Downing. “Ginger was the lead in 
WING COMMANDER III and it was 


great to have her back in 
WING COMMANDER: 
PROPHECY (aka WING 
COMMANDER V) which 
was released last year. She 
wasn’t in Part 4 because it 
was a different story with 
different action, but she was 
quite a draw based on our 
consumer interest. We felt 
that she was something we 
could use from a marketing 
angle, and have for the in- 
terest of the young men.” 

Ms. Allen opens the inter- 
view by insisting that I just 
call her Ginger. “I’m a nice 
girl from Rockford, Illinois 
and here we go by first 
names.” I mentioned that, 
as a student of entomology 
at the University of Illinois, 
I lived in the state for over 
nine years. Next thing you 
know, we’re rapping about 
bugs, corn and soybean 
pests and her current ant 
problem. In regard to the 
latter, she jokes, ‘T’m a great 
cook, I think that they just 
keep coming back for my 
cooking. It’s a huge colony. I 
don’t like the spraying of 
pesticide because I have a 
three-month-old baby, a dog 
and a cat.” 

After shifting into a de- 
scription of her WING 
COMMANDER femme, Ginger 
noted, “Rachel is the Chief Technician 
on the ship, and she is kind of a tough, 
ballsy, confident, cocky kind of gal. She 
is not someone that you would really 
want to mess with and she knows 
what she is doing. She is in charge, she 
loves her weapons and keeps the ship 
up and running. She was introduced in 
WING COMMANDER III, but things 
got a bit overwhelming at the time — 
and she was quite new at the time — so 
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Rachel went on hiatus and went after 
a more prominent position. So she 
came back on this mission, WING 
COMMANDER V, and is more mature 
and has really come into her own as a 
woman and as a technician.” 

I can’t help interject that “went on 
hiatus” sounds like a euphemism 
which translates to “wasn’t hired.” 
Ginger giggles. “What I am saying is 
that everybody missed me in Part IV 
and I am back in Part V by 
popular demand. I was 
amazed. I have a PC, but 
I’m not a hacker. WING 
COMMANDER is the first 
experience I’ve had with 
this kind of project, and I 
had no idea of how popular 
CD games are. Playing the 
actual game, I crashed and 
burned-up in no more than 
two seconds — as soon as I 
got out into flight. I was 
never one to even play with 
old video games like Pac- 
Man or the tennis game. 

When I turn on my comput- 
er now, I have two options: 
one is the standard and the 
other is WING COMMAN- 


DER III. It takes up a lot of memory 
space because it is so advanced and 
much is going on in it. I do my own 
Website [www.gmgerlyim.coin] and, 
by chatting on-line, I discovered that 
so many people play the game and love 
the character. For me it was a wonder- 
ful experience. I rarely get to play a 
tough girl. I am somewhat of a small 
woman, and I have this girl-next-door 
face and come across as very nice. 


GINGER L. ALLEN 

“WING COMMAN- 
DER was a wonderful 
experience. I rarely 
play tough girls & Ra- 
chel was a bitch.” 


Sometimes, when I am auditioning, 
they say, ‘Okay, but she almost looks 
too nice.’ So to have the opportunity to 
play Rachel — she is really a bitch — 
was a wonderful chance. On the ship 
there aren’t that many physical con- 
flicts, but I would love Rachel to have 
some fights.” 

So what are the significant differ- 
ences between shooting a B-movie 
and a CD interactive film? WING 
COMMANDER III was filmed entire- 
ly against a green screen. Most of the 
locales and props didn’t exist and 
were added in post-production. “They 
were all phantoms, and I felt like a 
mime,” grins Ginger. “Plus, so much 
of the emphasis was shot with three 
to five different endings so you would 
have to say, ‘Okay, who died in this 
scene?. ..I’m mad at this guy in this 
scene, so now I kiss him but not in 
this ending. . .” And so on.” That could 
be challenging. But you really have 
to do more preparation and studying 
than for other media because you not 
only have to develop your character, 
you have to know what is happening 
from scene to scene and from ending 
to ending. There are so many differ- 
ent endings in PROPHECY (WC-5), 
dependent upon how you are playing 
the game. 'Then there are scenes 
where our characters, unlike WC-3, 
are the basis of it and not the inter- 
active parts. 

“And WC-3 didn’t have 
what I like about this one, 
specifically, camaraderie be- 
tween the characters. It’s 
more of how it affects you 
when they don’t come back 
from their missions. It has 
especially impacted Rachel. 
She gets the ships ready 
and every ship that doesn’t 
come back is like suffering 
the loss of one of her babies. 
Although she is tough on 
the outside, she suffers on 
the inside because she cares 
now much more than she 
did before. I loved that I was 
able to grow as Rachel has 
grown in this one. The chal- 
lenge is Rachel continuously 
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being tough and doing her job: be 
compassionate but don’t let the 
loss of a friend get to her too 
much.” 

Ginger’s film career has 
broached every genre: Western 
(YOUNG GUNS 11), horror 
(BURIED ALIVE, "It was horri- 
ble!"), and T&A comedy (VICE 
ACADEMY I-III). Most grievous 
experience: her role as a vic- 
tim in MIND, BODY & SOUL. 
(“The worst film I’ve ever done... it 
upset me to the point of tears.”) 

Best experience: her role as a bi- 
sexual, divided between an obses- 
sive girlfriend and an abusive hus- 
band, in BOUND & GAGGED: A 
LOVE STORY. (“It’s not the blonde 
bimbo. I was able to create a 
character who had a lot of depth. 

She was strong, insecure, weak, 
intelligent.”) The latter film 
primed her for GOD’S LONELY 
MAN, a film starring Justine 
Bateman which Ginger describes 
as “ATAXI DRIVER for the ’90s. 

“I’m the only one in the movie 
who has redeeming qualities. I 
play a recovering alcoholic who 
speaks at meetings and helps peo- 
ple get their shit together.” (she 
abruptly sucks-in a gale of breath. 

Her eyes widen.) “I don’t know if I 
can say that but I just did. Most of 
the characters in the film are drug 
addicts, prostitutes, alcoholics, pimps 
and murderers. There are really no 
good guys in this film. Actually, I am 
the good guy. I don’t kill anybody, I 
don’t do drugs. I guess that makes me 
the good character.” 

She also played in THE STRANGER 
(1994), HBO’s retread of HIGH PIAINS 
DRIFTER, she comments, “Kathy Long 
was in it. But rather than cowboys it is 
bikers. I play a town bitch. No fights in 
that one but I am good with a gun but 
I am hoping to do something more 
where I have some physical action in 
the future.” 

No stranger to television. Ginger 
has been hired for guest appearances 
(SUPERFORCE, HARD BALL, SUN- 
SET BEACH, SILK STALKINGS) and 
played a recurrent role on NYPD 
BLUE. Not bad for someone who, back 
in 1982, transplanted herself from 
Rockford to L.A. with absolutely no act- 
ing aspirations. “I just sort of fell into 
it,” she recalls. “I was cast in a B- 
movie, it was a small role, and then 
someone got me into something else 
and it just snowballed. Fortunately, 
I’ve been working pretty consistently.” 

Though no longer yielding to the 
porno industry, does Ginger consider 
her frequent nudity in B-films as some 
sort of compromise? “I haven’t done 


anything adult in 11 years. My films 
as Ginger Lynn are still popular, and 
you can rent them and they are big 
sellers. But I have broken away from 
that. I do get really excited when 
someone comes up to me and recog- 
nizes me. I mean, I believe that [the X- 
rated films] were educational and may 
have helped people spice up their lives. 
I really had a wonderful time doing 
that. So many people have such a neg- 
ative stereotype, a negative judgement 
of what those films were about. Some 
of them are better than others and I do 
think they have their place in society. I 
don’t have a problem doing nudity in 
B-films. You see, it’s very natural. I 
was born that way and will probably 
be buried that way. But if you want ac- 
tion, then watch WING COMMAN- 
DER. If you want to laugh, watch a 
comedy. You want to cry? Watch a dra- 
ma. And if you want to get turned-on, 
watch an adult film. Every type of film 
has its own following and audience. At 
this point I have run the gamut, I have 
done them all.” 

Ginger’s personal life is preoccu- 
pied with Sterling, her three-month 
old son. Does she have any concerns 
that he’ll eventually be exposed to her 
porno flicks? “By the time he reaches 
an age where he would ask about it. 


he may be nine. That means that 
I have done these films 20 years 
ago and, by then, I hope that I 
am not popular in the adult in- 
dustry. But I will try to have a 
positive, loving, wise attitude 
about it. Yes, I do get bothered by 
women’s and religious groups, 
but my attitude is ‘If you know 
me and don’t like me, that's fine. 
But if you don't know me, then 
you have no place to judge me at 
all. ’ But it can be difficult in per- 
sonal relationships. I am a single 
mother and do a wonderful job at 
it, even though he doesn’t have a 
father. But I hope to meet some- 
body wonderful who will be my 
best friend, someone whom I can 
fall in love with and grow old. 
There are few people who could 
deal with that. Not only am I a 
challenge, but my son definitely 
is.” 

So how has motherhood 
changed Ginger Lynn Allen? 
‘Well, I am glad you asked be- 
cause my outlook has changed. 
I’m so much more centered and 
happy. Now I honestly do stop 
and smell the roses. I notice col- 
ors, scents and there is just so 
much now that I am aware of. It’s 
wonderful. At this point in my 
life, I am happier than I have 
ever been mainly because I am 
comfortable with who I am. I’m very 
appreciative of everything that I am 
surrounded by... and enjoying it.” 

And she means it. The scandal 
sheet/trash TV epoch, which linked 
Ginger with Charlie Sheen, is over. 
Her leisure time is partially devoted to 
charity, particularly “Children of the 
Night, a project that helps runaways 
who go into drugs and prostitution. It 
can provide a home and an education. 
Sometimes they just want to find a de- 
cent family that can get them out of 
there. I help them with art projects. 
The last thing I did was pick them up 
and I take them to AA meetings. 

“There was times when I had diffi- 
culties, so I am able to relate to a lot 
of these kids and can put myself into 
a level that they can understand. 
They have to know that they can rise 
above it all and do battle and leave 
those things behind. I also work with 
Project Angel, where I either cook 
food or deliver food to terminally ill 
patients. I was delivering to an AIDS 
patient once and we would talk. He 
would always look forward to seeing 
me — ” [pauses, swallows] “Once he 
started crying and I asked him when 
was the last time he had had a hug, 
and he said he could use one right 
now. So I gave him a big hug. He said 
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"Never do anything you don't feel good about" B: As a recurrent "Holly” In the VICE ACADEMY series 
' occasional co*star Elizabeth Kaitan (5:1). R: The VICE vixen played it straight as NYPD BLUE's Monique. 


GINGER L. ALLEN 

“I hope to meet 
somebody who'll be 
my best friend, and 
with whom I’ll fall in 
love and grow old.” 


he didn’t have much time left.” [more 
silence] “Two days later I went back 
and he was gone. I found that I wasn’t 
quite strong enough to handle it. It 
was devastating to me. I hope that I 
can get the courage to go back and do 
it again. It really left an impression 
on me.” 

Any advice to aspiring starlets? 
“Never do anything you don’t feel good 
about and always believe in yourself. 
And never take ‘no’ for an answer.” 

And then the woman — who de- 
scribed herself, only five years ago, as 
“the sacrificial lamb for the entire 
adult film industry” — shakes my hand. 
And moves on. □ 
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THIS TIME AROUND, “THE LUSCIOUS LADIES OF HORROR, 
FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION” ARE BEHIND THE CAMERA. 

BY Dan Scapperotti 


Television’s late night 
wars are heating up. No, I’m 
not referring to the competi- 
tion between Leno, Letter- 
man, Wayans, Grodin or The 
Wussy Guy [Springer]. We’re 
talkin’ erotic cable. Zalman 
King fired the first salvo 
with his RED SHOES DI- 
ARIES and then HBO wad- 
ed-in with EROTIC CON- 
FESSIONS. Allying itself 
with the Showtime network, 
Playboy entered the fray 
with WOMEN; STORIES 
OF PASSION. But this se- 
ries was pitched with a gen- 
der-bending twist: each half 
hour episode would be writ- 
ten and directed by a fe- 
male. Armed with this con- 
cept, the producers ap- 
proached writer Elisa Roth- 
stein who had already tal- 
lied experience as an execu- 
tive in the movie and TV 
mediums. ‘They had no idea 
what the framing device 
would be or anything like 
that,” said Rothstein. “When 
Playboy and Showtime de- 
cided to do the series, they 
contacted me and — quite 
honestly — I wasn’t interest- 
ed.” After all, DELTA OF 



VENUS — a series of short 
stories that Rothstein adapt- 
ed into a movie — “wasn’t a 
sterling experience to work 
on.” 

Four years ago, when 
DELTA OF VENUS colHded 
into script problems, Mich- 
ael Nolan— Rothstein 's boss, 
who hadn’t a clue that his 
employee was a writer — 
suggested she take a crack 
at a written summarization. 
“He said. We know what we 
need. We know what we 
want. We’ll just write an 
outline and then we can 
hand it off to a writer if we 
need to.’ Not only didn’t I 
tell anybody that I was a 
writer, I hadn’t told anybody 
that I knew the book like 
the hack of my hand. I had 
read it when it was first 
published in the seventies, 
when I was 14 years old and 
living in England. I had ex- 
tremely liberal parents. I 
knew it really, really well.” 

Over the weekend, Roth- 
stein wrote a 25-page out- 
line which Nolan read on 
Monday morning. “Oh my 
God, you have to write the 
script,” he decreed. Roth- 
stein speculated New Line’s 
brass wouldn’t approve “a 
poor schlep executive.” But 




((Let's face it, 
vampire movies 
are very sexy. It 
gives you the 
ultimate outlet 
when you deal 
with horror, fan- 
tasy and futur- 
istic stuff, >1 


Nolan, convinced that Roth- 
stein’s treatment translated 
better to film than an5rthing 
he had seen in six years, 
supported his employee. “So 
very much to his credit, they 
allowed me to write the 
script,” said Rothstein. “It 
was hard. It was my first 
script, and I was battling 
perceptions that I wasn’t a 
real writer because I was an 
executive on the project. But 
the irony was that I kept 
writing, and they kept 
bringing in other writers 
but they kept coming back 
to me. 

“The long and the short of 
it was I had originally writ- 
ten the script for Nicolas 
Roeg to direct. But, at the 
time when they were finally 
ready to start shooting it, 
Nicolas wasn’t available. So 
it went to Zalman King. I 
was disappointed in the fi- 
nal result. I felt that Zal- 
man took a film that was 
supposed to be about a 

Kaela Oobkin In Blind Lovd, directed 
by aciresa Mary Woronov. On the set: 
(b): Cheryl Bartel (AUSTIN POWERS) 
and series creator Elisa Rothstein, 





The Little Vampire , helmed by horror vet Mary Woronov (S;1). 
T: Shannah Laumelster Is a vamp who likes to hang around (0- 


woman’s awakening as a 
woman — as an artist and as 
a sexual being — and turned 
it into a kind of a voyeuristic 
male fantasy. So when 
Playboy and Showtime ap- 
proached me about doing 
WOMEN, I thought, ‘Oh 
great, what am I going to 
have to do? Hire Playboy 
bunnies and pretty much 
kowtow to the usual ex- 
ploitative trend?” 

Quelling her visions of 
jiggling starlets, Playboy 
told Rothstein they were se- 
rious about tailoring a sen- 
suous series related from a 
woman’s point of view. 
Quickly putting Playboy to 
the test, Rothstein insisted 
upon female directors: “I 
told them that I wanted to 
go to people who have a very 
clear, speciflc and different 
vision. If we’re doing 26 
episodes, then they had to 
know — right off the bat! — 
that none of them is going to 
look like the others. Each 
one is going to be very 
unique and individual: the 
sensibility that is going to 
be permeating these shows 
is the independent film 
world. Imagine that you’re 
seeing little half-hour films, 
that you might see at Sun- 


itThere were a lot 
of women on the 
crew and func- 
tioning as direc- 
tors: a woman’s 
approach made 
other women 
feei comfortabie 
about nudity.n 


dance or Cannes, and the 
subject just happens to be 
sex.” 

Her enthusiasm proved 
so infectious that Playboy 
gave Rothstein the green 
light to create and executive 
produce WOMEN: STO- 
RIES OF PASSION. To 
qualify the series as a viable 
product for late night cable, 
budgets and shooting sched- 
ules had to be trimmed. But 
Rothstein’s first problem 
was developing a concept to 
link all 26 stories together. 
“On a low budget anthology 
show, you really need to 
have a framing device that’s 
going to give you the maxi- 
mum flexibility,” said Roth- 
stein. “So I was thinking, 
‘How can you leap over time 
and space — and do stories 
that are set in different pe- 
riods — within the context of 
the same show?’ 

“My initial thought was, 
‘What if the framing device 
is a woman who was writing 
a book about women's fan- 
tasies and sexual stories 
...and every week she’s in- 
terviewing a different 
woman?’ Whatever stories 
that woman is telling her 
could be anything. It could 
be a story about herself, a 
fantasy that she had, or it 
could be a story about her 
grandmother.. .whatever! It 
could be anything. They just 
loved the idea about doing 
that.” 

During the first meeting, 
when Rothstein proposed 
her framing device, the pro- 
ducers assumed she’d por- 
tray the interviewer. Roth- 
stein gauged her own cast- 
ing as funny. “But, as time 
went on, we quickly realized 
that I was going to be the 
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only person who was going 
to be around this entire pro- 
duction period. So, kind of 
by default, I actually wound 
up not only being the cre- 
ator of the show — and the 
executive producer — ^but one 
of the recurring characters. 
Which was insane. Utterly 
insane.” 

The first nine weeks of 
production were hectic; they 
had to do one episode per 
week. But then things really 
got crazy; the producers opt- 
ed to shoot two seasons 
worth of episodes within a 
single season. “Suddenly, we 
were shooting two episodes 
a week,” Rothstein sighed. 
“We went to what I laugh- 
ingly call the double team." 
During earlier meetings 
with the suits from Playboy 
and Showtime, someone al- 
luded to a 26-episode pack- 
age for foreign markets. 
But, as the project pro- 
gressed, the amount of 
episodes dwindled to 13 
Rothstein, who’d be respon- 
sible for developing the sto- 
ries, kept probing about the 
big 26, but was assured — 
don’t worry, be happy — 13 
was the magic number. 

When the show got 
rolling, Rothstein was af- 
forded only three weeks to 
generate 13 scripts. Even 
worse was a major conflict; 
if Rothstein met with all the 
personnel, whom she was 
supposed to interview for 
the show, her three weeks 
would be up and she still 
wouldn’t have a script. “So I 
thought if I invited every- 
body into one huge meet- 
ing — and we went around 
the table and everyone 
kicked out their ideas — by 
the end of that, I could say, 
‘Okay. You have until tomor- 
row morning to give me a 
paragraph on each of your 
ideas and I’ll choose from 
that.’ 

“I had 30 women who 
came to this enormous 
meeting at the Playboy of- 
fices in Beverly Hills. It was 
hilarious. The day that we 
had this meeting, they were 
obviously casting something 
or doing Playmate inter- 
views. When I went out to 
get people for the meeting, 
on one side of the waiting 



area were about 20 women 
under the age of 20, wearing 
incredibly short dresses and 
incredibly high heels with 
tattoos on various parts of 
their bodies — and on the 
other side were all these 
like radical, intellectual, 
feminist filmmakers in 
black leather. It was hilari- 
ous. I wish we’d had a pic- 
ture of it. When I told the 
guys from Playboy and 
Showtime what I was doing, 
their jaws literally hit the 
floor and they turned to me 
and said, TTou could never 
have 30 men at a meeting 
sharing ideas’ and I said, 
‘Yeah, I know, that’s why 
this is called WOMEN.’” 

While some of the female 
filmmakers were taken 
aback by the show’s pre- 
mise, others thought it was 
fabulous. By the following 
morning, no less than 60 
scenarios littered Roth- 
stein’s desk: she discarded 
all but 20 concepts, eventu- 
ally subtracting seven for 
the 13-episode goal. Later 


that afternoon, assignments 
were dispatched; two and a 
half weeks later, 13 scripts 
were piled on Rothstein’s 
desk. “It was the first time 
in Showtime or Playboy his- 
tory that they started shoot- 
ing a series with all of their 
scripts,” she explained. “I 
really wanted to create the 
feeling that this was an en- 
semble. Some of these direc- 
tors knew each other be- 
fore. ..and some of the peo- 
ple coming into the meeting 
were writers who weren’t di- 
rectors. I was hoping if 
there was a writer there 
who had an idea, one of the 
directors — who wasn’t a 
writer — might spark to it 
and that’s exactly what hap- 
pened. 

“It was really terrific be- 
cause a lot of these women 
became not only working 
colleagues but friends. 
When we were in the post- 
production phase, we had 
three or four editors going 
simultaneously because — as 
I said — we were shooting 


two episodes a week at that 
point. You would see one di- 
rector leave her editing bay 
and go into someone else’s, 
and they’d say. You’ve really 
got to see this scene. I’m real- 
ly proud of it. ’ Or they’d say, 
Tm having trouble with this 
transition. Come and look at 
it and tell me what you 
think.’ There was a lot of 
that interplay. There was 
competitiveness to some de- 
gree but more than any- 
thing — because of the way 
the whole creative process 
started out — it did feel like 
an ensemble piece. It felt 
like a team. 

“We’d have meetings, pe- 
riodically, where we would 
invite everybody in and just 
talk about the parameters of 
what we could and couldn’t 
do. ..given our budgetary 
limitations and general 
taste boundaries. Very much 
to their credit, I must say 
both Playboy and Showtime 
were remarkably non-inter- 
fering. They really allowed 
us what we wanted to do. 
Yes, there were moments 
when we had differences of 
opinion on a script or an ac- 
tor or whatever but, for the 
most part, they really 
backed off. When I said ei- 
ther, ‘We can’t do this and 
this is why’ or ‘We can’t do 
that and this is why I feel 
we can’t do this,’ they really 
would respect that. Because 
of that, I feel the shows re- 
flect a lot of what I wanted 
them to. They were from the 
female point of view, they 
were from an individual 
filmmaker’s point of view. 
Some are funny. Some are 
serious. Some are really hot 
and some are vaguely erotic. 
I also wanted to get women 
of different ages and differ- 
ent color represented, which 
I was successful in doing. 
We’ve done 39 shows and we 
just completed the third 
season,” 

But Rothstein almost 
bailed out of the third sea- 
son. While her on-camera 
role required only a half day 
to shoot, she was simultane- 
ously working behind-the- 
scenes with two separate 
crews to fulfill a two-episode 
a week quota. “I kept say- 
ing, ‘Remember, if I’m work- 
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ing on-camera on Tues- 
day, don’t schedule me to 
work on the same day/” 
she recalled. “Three or 
four times, it happened 
by accident: I’d would be 
working on-camera, on 
two different shows, on 
the same day. I was 
putting over 500 miles a 
week on my car driving 
between locations be- 
cause we shot primarily 
on locations. We shot in 
houses out at Malibu, we 
shot at a ranch in the 
Santa Clarita Valley, we 
shot at state parks and 
we shot a lot of the third 
season at the Lacy Street 
Studios in downtown Los 
Angeles. One show would 
be shooting at Lacy Street 
and one show would be 
shooting at Malibu. It was 
insane. I was spending so 
much time in my car. For 
the third season, I am not 
on-camera — which was a 
godsend. 

“Even though many years 
ago I had started out being 
an actress, I really hate be- 
ing on-camera. I did a lot of 
theatre and loved that be- 
cause there is an interaction 
with the audience. When 
you’re on-camera, it’s like 
you’re under a microscope. I 
also found that because 1 
was wearing so many hats 
on the show, I just couldn’t 
switch off my executive pro- 
ducer hat or anything. So 
this season starts off with 
the actress speaking direct- 
ly to the camera. My concept 
on that was let the audience 
become the interviewer.” 

It was during the third 
season that Rothstein re- 
warded directors with more 
than low salaries; as a 
bonus, she added creative 
incentive. Directors who 
could moonlight as scribes 
were encouraged to write 
and helm their own scripts. 
She also offered actresses 
an opportunity to sit in the 
director’s chair. Indie diva 
Mary Woronov (5; 1), a veter- 
an of the indie industry 
(SUGAR COOKIES, HOL- 
LYWOOD BOULEVARD, 
EATING RAOUL), wrote 
and directed The Little Vam- 
pire, Blind Love and The 
Gigolo: her directing credits 


were supplemented with the 
Astral Eros episode. “I met 
Mary through one of my line 
producers, a wonderful wo- 
man named Marisel Pagli- 
ano,” recounted Rothstein. 
“She’s developing a project 
with Mary called VAMPIRE 
CULT QUEENS FROM 
HELL [with Barbara Leigh 
& Barbara Steele]. I knew 
Mary’s work as an actor. 
Marisel introduced me to 
her. And she is such a kick 
that I thought I had to give 
this woman a shot. I used a 
lot of people who may have 
done one student film be- 
fore, and who I thought had 
an incredible vision or a 
great story. The thing about 
Mary, and we joke about 
this, is there’s a parallel 
universe called the World of 
Woronov where everything 
is slightly larger than life 
and slightly off center. It’s 
almost as if she does these 
fractured fairy tales. 

“I think the first episode 
she did for me was called 
Blind Love, about a shy 
stripper who — if you can be- 
lieve it — can’t get a date. Of 
course, she’s surrounded by 
these women who are just 
glowing with sexuality and 
she’s kind of the oddball. 
She comes up with this qua- 
si-comedic routine because 
she’s not as pretty or as sexy 
as the other girls. A compa- 
triot gives her a man’s num- 
ber and suggests she try 
phone sex: if she can’t get a 
date, at least she can get 
her motor running. So she 


and this guy start to have 
this genuine connection. Fi- 
nally, he asks her to meet 
him at a hotel but she has to 
be blindfolded so they can 
keep this anonymity going. 
He turns out to be the 
scuzzy bartender from the 
bar, whom all the girls make 
fun of and don’t like. She 
thinks it’s all been this big 
elaborate joke, and she is 
completely humiliated. It 
turns out, of course, that he 
genuinely loves her. It’s a 
‘happy ending fade-out’ 
which may seem to be a 
trite story, but Mary has 
such a phenomenal take on 
these that they’re just 
slightly off kilter — you get 
this sort of surrealistic and 
funny undercurrent through 
a lot of this stuff. 

“Mary is also a phenome- 
nal painter. She’s had sever- 
al exhibitions and a book of 
paintings published. We 


were able to use some of 
them within the art de- 
sign and production in 
the show. Her paintings 
have a similar quality to 
what I was just describ- 
ing. There’s a lyricism to 
them but just a little off 
kilter — with just a hint of 
darkness to it. She was a 
real find. Since she was 
an actor herself, she was 
real good working with 
actors. Probably better 
then anyone I’ve met in 
Hollywood. Mary is the 
least bullshit. She does 
not sugarcoat anything. 
If she needed an actor or 
an actress to do some- 
thing in a love scene and 
they weren’t getting it, 
she would get down on the 
bed and show them what 
she wanted. Or if someone 
was giving her a hard time 
about nudity, she’d like pull 
her shirt up and say, ‘You 
want me to get naked too?’ It 
was very refreshing.” 

Oscar nominee/FF cover 
woman Sally Kirkland (3:1) 
starred in the Motel Magic 
episode as an author suffer- 
ing from writer’s block. 
Abandoning her family, she 
checks into a secluded bread 
& breakfast that wields 
mystical powers. Hearing a 
couple in the next room 
making wild, intense love, 
Kirkland’s character passes 
through the walls and is 
driven to participate in the 
lusty union. Later, she sees 
her sex partners exit their 
suite as an elderly couple: 
their love life was rekindled 
by the room. 

Kirkland directed Lover 


Series producer/creator Elisa Rothstein a actress/director Sally Kirkland per- 
form on-camera In Hotel Paradlso, another episode directed by Val Landsburg. 
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((When most 
women fantasize, 
they’re not these 
elaborate $40 
million produc- 
tions. For a iot 
of women, it’s 
about the smali 
moments. >( 


From Another Planet, an 
episode shot for the third 
season though the actress 
and Rothstein asked Show- 
time to swap air dates with 
Motel Magic. “Sally is uni- 
que,” said Rothstein. “She’s 
lovably nuts. But she’s phe- 
nomenal at working with 
actors. Like Mary, if some- 
body didn’t understand 
something or couldn’t get a 
handle on a scene, Sally 
would be right in there 
showing them, bit by bit, 
what to do. She got perfor- 
mances out of her actors in 
her episode that are simply 
amazing.” 

Valerie Landsburg, an ac- 
tress who’s resume includes 
recurrent roles on TV series 
(e.g. the original FAME, 
1982), is the most prolific di- 
rector in the WOMEN unit, 
series. Her track record in- 
cludes no less than seven 
episodes {Motel Magic, Fa- 
ther & Son, Hat Trick, etc.). 
A rapport was forged be- 
tween Landsburg and 
women’s executive pro- 
ducer after Rothstein orga- 
nized a California group 
called Cinewoman, a non- 
profit organization for 
women in show business. 
While trying to plug a hole 
for a first season director, 
one of Rothstein’s friends 
advised the exec to inter- 
view Landsburg. “Her tape 
really didn’t show me any- 
thing about what she could 
do,” said Rothstein.” “But 
we had such a phenomenal 
meeting, and I got such a 
good feeling from her, that I 
asked her to do it. She 
wound up being one of my 
steir directors. She weis just 
so competent.” 

Landsburg also wrote 



two episodes that she direct- 
ed, Trio and The Bitter and 
the Sweet: the latter was 
nominated for an ACE 
Award. “Because Mary and 
Sally and Val come from in 
front of the camera,” noted 
Rothstein, “they understand 
the vulnerability of the ac- 
tors, where they are not on- 
ly emotionally naked but — 
in this case — physically 
naked as well. Like Mary 


and Sally, Val would get 
right in there. The big thing 
on the set was. Is there any- 
body on the crew who has 
not seen Valerie’s breasts?’ 
because she would periodi- 
cally lift up her shirt and 
flash you.” 

Naturally, nudity was a 
prerequisite to draw view- 
ers, but Rothstein’s insis- 
tence on strong characteri- 
zations dissuaded thespi- 


ans — unaccustomed to dis- 
robement — that they were 
pawns in another e;q)loitation 
quickie. According to Roth- 
stein, actors were judged by 
their dramatic aptitude — 
not surgical enhancement: 
“It was difficult, because do- 
ing nudity is difficult under 
any circumstances. But be- 
cause there were a lot of 
women on the crew and 
functioning as directors, a 
woman’s approach made 
other women feel comfort- 
able about nudity, which I 
think is unique. I’ve had ac- 
tors who have done the 
show for me who have been 
approached about doing oth- 
er stuff for Playboy or Show- 
time, and have turned it 
down. Others had done 
small low-budget films for 
Playboy where there was 
nudity involved, and they 
said it was just so different 
a world. I think a lot of that 
was because I’m very, very 
sensitive to the way people 
feel on a set, both the actors 
and the crew. If people 
aren’t comfortable, it’s going 
to show in their work. So we 
took great pains that people 
felt comfortable and under- 
stood.” 

Writing several episodes 
sans screen credit, Roth- 
stein is acknowledged for 
her Paradise Found episode, 
which she also directed: “It’s 
sort of a modern BELLE DE 
JOUR story. The original 
story, with Catherine De- 
neuve, was about a sort of 
repressed upscale housewife 
who has fantasies about 
working as a prostitute and 
goes to work in this upscale 
whorehouse. During the 
day, she works as a whore 
and at night she goes home 
to her sort of regular placid 
lifestyle. I thought there 
were huge flaws in the origi- 
nal, but I was intrigued by 
the story, itself. The one I 
wrote is really about a wo- 
man exploring her sexual 
dark side, not because there 
was anything wrong with 
her — or she felt she had to 
be punished for it — but be- 
cause it was an unacknowl- 
edged part of herself that 
she felt she needed to give 
life and breath to. There’s a 
metaphor running through 
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Anna Harnandezand Bernard White In Astra; £ros, directed by Mary Woronov. 
“In my opinion, there's a parallel universe called the World of Woronov," says 
Elisa Rothsteln. "Everything Is slightly larger than life and slightly off-center." 


the script about her wanting 
to get back to a time when 
women’s sexuality was 
something to be celebrated 
and she kind of uses the 
metaphor of ‘Eve before the 
apple.’ Eve was Adam’s 
equal, and that’s kind of the 
place that she wants to get 
back to.” 

It was on the set of Par- 
adise Found that Rothstein 
was burdened with her most 
difficult experience as a di- 
rector: it was at the end of a 
hard day and the episode’s 
star, Cara Kavanaugh, de- 
clined to peel down to her 
birthday suit for the nth 
time. “By the end of the 
script and the end of the 
journey, Cara’s character is 
standing in front of this full- 
length mirror,” Rothstein 
explained. “She’s ready to fi- 
nally get naked, both literal- 
ly and metaphorically, so 
that she can return to her 
marriage with all this infor- 
mation that she’s gained 
about herself. It had been a 
very long day and we had 
shot a lot of love scenes, and 
by the time that we got to 
this shot, Cara — who is gor- 
geous and incredibly talent- 
ed — was really balking. She 
didn’t want to do it. 

“It was just a shot where 
Cara drops her robe, looks 
at herself in the mirror, 
reaches out and touches her 
mirror image. I had to say to 
her, ‘Look, Cara, I under- 
stand it’s been a rough day 
and you’re tired. But this is 
so important for the script. I 
wouldn’t ask you to be do it 
if I didn’t think it was ab- 
solutely necessary. In order 
for this character to have 
gone through the journey 
she’s gone through, and be 
ready to return to her mar- 
riage, she has to be willing 
to go back to being Eve — 
and Eve was naked. I’m not 
going to be lingering on the 
mirror. In fact. I’ll probably 
only use the moment where 
you drop the robe and look 
at yourself; then I’m going 
to punch in tighter as you 
reach to touch yourself in 
the mirror’ — which is what I 
wound up doing in the edit- 
ing. She was very nervous 
about doing it. She had to 
understand it wasn’t about 


‘I want to see your crotch,’ it 
was about the power of that 
image. Looking at herself in 
the mirror, totally naked, is 
what I needed for the 
metaphor of Eve to pay off. 

“Right after that, a hand 
comes into the shot and you 
think it’s going to be anoth- 
er client, because it takes 
place in a room where we’ve 
seen all her encounters as a 
whore. But it’s her husband 
and he’s naked as well. You 
totally see them as Adam 
and Eve, and they’re start- 
ing fresh. So once Cara un- 
derstood why I needed it, 
and what the context was, 
she was fine. It’s such 
a beautiful moment in the 
piece and it was very, very 
tough to get. I don’t think a 
lot of male directors would 
have taken the time to ex- 
plain why it was necessary. 
There was a lot of symbol- 
ism involved. She was will- 
ing to go there for me. I 
think that, ultimately, when 
you are doing erotica — ^when 
you are doing nudity — your 


actors have to feel that 
they’re not just bodies in 
space. That’s why I think 
the series works so well, and 
why we’re getting such good 
ratings. If you took the nu- 
dity out, you’d still have 
strong stories and strong 
characters. It’s not just 
about sex.” 

So why is WOMEN’S erot- 
ica so appealing to females? 
Rothstein points to the se- 
ries’ genesis, a pilot script 
called Warm Hands Cold 
Heart: Colleen McDermott 
starred as Greta, whose at- 
tempt to balance a personal 
life and career is nothing 
less than dysfunctional. 
When her spouse persuades 
her to take a respite for 
their anniversary, Greta 
consults a Russian mass- 
euse to rekindle her roman- 
tic flame. It was director 
Landsburg’s debut episode, 
and something of a family 
affair, what with a cast that 
included her husband and 
their two pug dogs. “Since it 
was the first script I think 


Showtime and Playboy were 
shocked at how hot it was,” 
said Rothstein. “I don’t 
think they expected me to 
go as far as I did with it. 
When it was finished, eVery 
woman who saw it — and 
there was a whole contin- 
gent of women at Showtime 
and Playboy, what with the 
secretaries and assistants 
that work for these guys — 
pretty much every woman 
who has seen it has just 
gone ape shit over it. 

“I think it is very, very 
much a female fantasy. I 
think the reason it is so pop- 
ular with women is because 
it’s about a married woman 
having a fantasy about 
somebody, other than her 
husband, but returning to 
her marriage. The ambigui- 
ty is what is going on in her 
head, and what is going on 
in actuality.” 

Episodes have been influ- 
enced by the science fiction 
and horror genres. Written 
and directed by Adele Bertei- 
Cecchi, City of Men is a fu- 
turistic fable of a totalitariem 
state where males are uni- 
fied in one city, and females 
in another: both sexes meet 
only once a year for a mating 
ritual. Mary Woronov’s The 
Little Vampire delves into 
the conflicting relationships 
between vampire and victim. 
Voodoo offers Daphnee Du- 
plaix as a doctor who prac- 
tices in a women’s clinic; her 
dreams are plagued by im- 
ages of a weird ceremony. 
Lover From Another Planet 
involves a woman, becoming 
more estranged from her 
trailer park husband, who 
finds solace in a very close 
encounter. A central charac- 
ter in Wishful Thinking is a 
genie. 

Though prohibited from 
sexual exploration in their 
routine lives, Rothstein’s 
WOMEN are afforded the 
latitude to probe their li- 
bidos in a “fantasy” context. 
“And that’s the point of fan- 
tasy,” said the series’ cre- 
ator. “That I have found in 
talking to, and dealing with, 
literally hundreds of women 
over three seasons of this 
show. I think because 
women don’t have as many 
outlets in everyday life and 
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society to explore their fan- 
tasies, we’ve gotten very 
good at having these inter- 
nal films in our head of 
what we would want. 

“1 think that is because of 
images that women have 
been surrounded with over 
the years — like BARBAR- 
ELLA and vampire movies. 
Let’s face it, vampire movies 
are very sexy: there’s obvious 
sexual undercurrents, ex- 
plored or not, on the screen. I 
think it gives you the ulti- 
mate outlet when you’re deal- 
ing with fantasy or futuristic 
stuff or horror or whatever it 
is. It’s taking a familiar genre 
and putting a spin on it. 

“I think when most 
women fantasize, they’re not 
these elaborate $40 million 
productions. I think that, for 
a lot of women, it’s about the 
small moments. It’s about 
the intimate moments, being 
with someone you could nev- 
er be with in real life. Doing 
something with someone 
that you might not do in real 
life. Some women may have 
a fascination with bondage, 
but that doesn’t mean 
they’re going to go to the 
dungeon and get strapped 
up to the wall or pick up a 
whip and start dominating 
guys. I think women tend to 
go in one of two directions 
when they’re fantasizing. 
It’s just an extension of who 




((Every woman 
who saw it went 
ape shit over it. if 
you took the nu- 
dity out, you’d 
still have strong 
stories & char- 
acters. It’s just 
not about sex.)) 


they are and not a far cry 
from that. When women 
think about sexuality or fan- 
tasize, there’s a great ten- 
dency for that fantasy to 
have an element of hxunor or 
whimsy — and I think that 
men take sex very seriously. 
But the comedic episodes 
were the ones that I had the 
hardest time convincing 
Playboy and Showtime to do. 
I think the humor made 
them nervous. ‘How can you 
combine two genres — eroti- 
cism and humor — and still 
have the humor be funny 
and still have the sex be 
seayrThat was why I was so 
thrilled that Val [Lands- 
burg] did Wishful Thinking, 
because I think that we were 
successful. I think the 
comedic moments are hilari- 
ous and I think the sex is 
very sexy.” □ 













DON JACKSON’S CINEMA: NO WARDROBE, NO 
SCRIPT. PLOT: STARLETS AS FAST FOOD. 

By Craig Reid 



Last time we talked to B-film auteur Donald G. Jackson 
(6:7), he was an avowed practitioner of Zen filmmaking aka 
spontaneous creation (translation: he shoots movies sons 
script). Though our coverage of the “Don” was less than flat- 
tering, he invited me to attend a shoot of THE GUNS OF 
EL CHUPACABRA. In addition to exploitation empress 
Julie Strain, the cast included a clutter of babes who are 
meat inspected by the chupacabra, i.e. a carnivorous, crus- 
tacean monster with an insatiable appetite for naked star- 
lets. If you subscribe to legend, the chupacabra dines on 


goats. But, and I’m fore- 
shadowing here (page 59), 
what’s gonna move more 
video units? A monster eat- 
ing barnyard critters, or a 
monster picking its teeth 
with a 35D bikini top? 

I met Jackson at his Hol- 
lywood International Multi- 
media office. A couple of cute 
ingenues, seated near his 
desk, were being briefed on 
the next Jackson movie. I’m 
speculating it’ll be an ad- 
dendum to his HELL 
COMES TO FROGTOWN 
trilogy or still another se- 
quel in his ROLLERBLADE 
WARRIORS series. So I ask 
Jackson if all this stuff 
about talking frogs (i.e. hu- 
man/amphibian hybrids) 
and girls on skates consti- 
tuted some kind of fetish . . . 

“No, it’s not a fetish, it’s a 
reason for making a movie,” 
grumbled the producer/di- 
rector. “It’s a creature fea- 
ture. Why did I write 
FROGTOWN as a post- 


apocalyptic tale about hu- 
mans transforming into 
frogs? Because, back then, 
no one would pay any atten- 
tion when I tried to promote 
and get a deal on Kevin 
Eastman’s Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles. Nobody 
cared. I took it to some im- 
portant people, including 
executives at Roger Gor- 
man’s New World. I showed 
them the artwork and they 
said, ‘It’s crude, it’ll go 
nowhere.’ So I couldn’t pro- 
duce the 'Turtles movie, a 
sort of HELL COMES TO 
TURTLETOWN. I couldn’t 
do ‘talking apes’ because it 
had been done, so the idea 
was to do frogs.” 

So why opt for EL CHU- 
PACABRA? It was pure 
serendipity according to 
Scott Shaw, the film’s pro- 
ducer. “Don and I were 
down in Mexico to do a 
movie called the GUNS OF 
BAHA, and were scouting 
locations. We kept hear- 



ing about these chu- 
pacabras. We got to this 
weird road and noticed 
strange dead animals along 
the roadside. So it’s five in 
the evening and there 
was three cars down the 
road. Suddenly, something 
apparently ran across the 
road causing the first car to 
flip over. We stopped. Don 
has a bad hip, so I grabbed 


Netting choice femme food (Odessa). 




the camera and start help- 
ing people out while trying 
to shoot things. The people 
swore it was a chupacabra 
that made the car flip. Don 
and I looked at each other — 
'Shit!’ — so then we just de- 
cided to change the film title 
from "Baha’ to GUNS OF EL 
CHUPACABRA. So instead 
of being a [Sam] Peckinpah 
shoot-em-up kind of movie, 


it is now an EL MARIACHI 
Meets A Creature Feature 
From the Black Lagoon.” 

The legend’s expansion 
into the mainstream has 
prompted other filmmakers 
to prep their own adapta- 
tions of the entity. Chu- 
pacabra, which translates 
from Spanish into “goat 
sucker,” has been mythically 
rendered into a predator 


that sucks the blood and in- 
ternal organs from its prey. 
Chupacabra sightings, ini- 
tially chronicled in Puerto 
Rico and Costa Rica, have 
spread to Mexico, North 
Africa, Honduras, the Unit- 
ed States, Italy and Spain. 
An episode of THE X-FILES 
summarized that chu- 
pacabras were human be- 
ings plagued by an enzyme 


that accelerated fungal 
growth on the skin, thus 
precipitating deformities. 

Jackson and Shaw have 
afforded themselves some 
serious latitude s in their 
own spin-off of the legend. 
And while Jackson lost the 
option on Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles, he gained the 
franchise’s creator, Kevin 
Eastman, who co-stars with 



L\ Babe barbeque: Masked Lightning, Chu, main course Odessa & Cosmo. R\ Don Jackson’s ROCK N’ ROLL COP CSS): Julie Lunar Strain, Conrad Brooks, Ming. 



his spouse, the aforemen- 
tioned Julie Strain. Shaw ex- 
plained, “My character, Jack- 
be-Quick Space Sheriff, In- 
tergalactic Marshall, is sent 
down to Earth by Qu^en B 
[Strain] and KingAJlmedia 
[Eastman] to hunt down and 
destroy the chupacabras 
which were unleashed on the 
planet hy Z-Man, Lord Invad- 
er [Robert Z’Dar], We also 
have Men in Black searching 
for the chupacabra and they 
don’t know if it’s an alien, 
monster or genetic experi- 
ment gone bad. But the way 
we play it off, it’s actually an 
alien’s pet that got loose. We 
add in another comic book 
twist by adding in these Mex- 
ican wrestlers, the ones who 
wear masks. Ours is called 
the Santiago Kid [Hervi 
Estrada].” Sounds to me like 
THE THREE STOOGES IN 
ORBIT meets CANNON- 
BALL RUN meets SUPER- 
GIANT. On acid. 

And what’s the price tag 
for this confection? “I don’t 
like to quote budgets be- 
cause there’s no way I can 
give a satisfactory answer,” 
said Jackson. “If I lie like 
some people and say it costs 
$7,000. ..well, I think it was 
Hitler who said, The bigger 
the lie, the more people will 
believe it.’ {The $7,000 
movie is supposedly fabri- 
cated budget for Robert Ro- 
driquez’s EL MARIACHI. 
Everyone in Hollywood 
knows Hitler was right on 
this one.] I really don’t know 



irrior ("No. it's not a fetish," denies Jackson. "H's a reason tor making a movie."). L: "In this 
I alien “meat Inspect" prospective dinners, Tyler and Dee. "I’m okay with nudity," says Dee. 


T: Odessa transforms Into Jackson’s fetlshistic icon, a Rollerblade 
film, [ beat up the alien guy," says tasty Odessa, ft: A Chupacabra ; 


<C| fire some guns & hang out in 
the nude. They wouidn’t let me 
put on my clothes! I don’t identify 
with the character because it’s a 
Don Jackson film — you can’t!’’ 



Director Don Jackeon, co-star/producer Scott Shaw, Julie Strain and Kevin 
Eastman. "With no scripts, it's great," says Strain. "Everybody is winging it." 


the budget because I’m 
spending money on it every 
day. It’s a pay-as-you-go 
kind of thing. 

“I make films to please 
me and not someone else. 
We also have our own distri- 
bution company, so now we 
can sell the movie. We put 
together a quick trailer and 
showed it at film markets 
last year, and got great re- 
sponses.” 

Eager to link Julie Strain 
to the movie, Jackson 
brought up the “b” word 
when requesting a compro- 
mise on salary. “Don — I pre- 
viously worked with him on 
three of his films — told me 
they were on a budget,” re- 
lated Strain. “He said, We’d 
really like to have you on 
the project.’ I said, ‘You 
know what? If you cast my 
husband Kevin, I’ll do this 
for free.’ Don said, ‘Oh gee, 
that’s great.’ Then they 
started working on the sto- 
ryline. We later waited a 
whole hour to meet Don and 
Scott: finally showing up, 
they said that they were in 
a grocery store parking lot 
writing our script, making 
up our characters. Kevin 
was in full armor from head 
to toe. I battle these chu- 
pacabras in 6" metal heels.” 

The budget didn’t cover 
wardrobe expenses for a 
supportive cast of starlets, 
who were only wearing tans. 
Stalked in the desert by a 
hungry chupacabra, the 
youthful ladies are cap- 
tured, incarcerated within 
oversize bird cages or chick- 
en wire cells, and sweat it 
out until they’re literally 
cooked and served as din- 
ner. Shaw insists the pre- 
mise is harmless; “If you see 
STARSHIP TROOPERS, 
the movie is very ill spirited. 
I mean the bugs are sucking 
brain juices out of people. 
There is just death and 
corpses everywhere. We are 
not mean spirited nor blood- 
and-guts people. Things are 
implied.” 

And why aren’t the film- 
makers adhering to the his- 
torical concept of chu- 
pacabras chowing-down on 
goats? “Visual interest,” 
snapped Jackson. “Naked 
girls are a cheaper special 


efTect. Plus, I think it adds 
another audience to the 
film.” 

Some of the naked lunch 
requested billing under 
pseudonyms. “My husband 
heard from a friend about 
this film,” said Dee, who was 
born in Puerto Rico and 
raised in Queens. She 
moved to L.A. six years ago. 
“I thought it would be fun to 
try it. It won’t hurt anyone. 
I play this girl who is 
trapped with T^ler in a cage, 
while an alien and chu- 
pacabra taunt us. I do a lot 
of screaming. It’s okay that I 
don’t have lines, because I 
don’t want to goof up my 
first time. I do nudity and 
I’m okay with that. I’ve nev- 
er posed nude for a maga- 
zine, but I have always been 
comfortable with my body.” 

Odessa, also cast as a 
blue-plate special, respond- 
ed to my query about her 
phony name with a blunt 
“Why not?” No qualms 
about performing her entire 
role in the buff? “It’s my 


first film and I don’t think it 
will be my last,” shrugged 
Odessa, who earned a de- 
gree in nutrition and, upon 
moving to L.A. with her 
boyfriend, turned to model- 
ing. “But I don’t want to be 
an actress, I’ve no passion 
for it. It’s fun, but I’m just 
doing it to pay the bills. In 
this movie, I beat up the 
alien guy, fire some guns 
and hang out in the nude. 
They wouldn’t let me put on 
my clothes. I do nude model- 
ing on the side, so I’m com- 
fortable with my sexuality. I 
really don’t identify with the 
character because it’s a Don 
Jackson movie — you can’t! 
He just tells you your words 
right away and you say 
them.” 

Jackson is the first to ad- 
mit, “It’s all pretty funny. 
Looking back about 20 years 
ago, the first movie I ever 
did was a creature film with 
naked girls. [THE DEMON 
LOVER: Shaw denies the 
rumor that Jackson cut off 
his thumb so he could sink 


the insurance money into the 
film]. Now it has come full 
circle and I am doing a crea- 
ture movie with naked girls. 
I don’t know why this genre. 
I don’t particularly like hor- 
ror movies or have any in- 
terest in them. I don’t even 
go see them.” 

Jackson’s professes a 
fondness for Bolivian film- 
maker Alejandro Jodorwos- 
ki (EL TOPO) and Robert 
England’s ground breaking 
electric Western ZACHARI- 
AH. Orson Wells, Sergio 
Leone, Sam Fuller. He de- 
flects critical vilification of 
his movies with, “All the 
stories have been told. Sto- 
ries can be too confining. I 
think we simplify it. Like a 
lot of my work, parts of THE 
GUNS OF CHUPACABRA 
will be confusing, normal 
and mysterious. It’s all 
about audience manipula- 
tion. I get tired of the MTV- 
style of cutting, and some- 
times I will just go and do a 
shot for ten minutes that 
holds for a while. Plus, I 
don’t shoot everything from 
a hundred different angles. 
We map it as it goes along. 
In part two of our EL CHU- 
PACABRA trilogy, we don’t 
do any master shots at all.” 

“Another thing is that we 
don’t have scripts,” reaf- 
firmed Shaw. 

“No scripts?" 

“No scripts,” he repeated, 

“It’s Zen filmmaking,” 
continued Jackson. “Scripts 
are good for multi-million 
dollar pictures, where you 
have to go through an agent 
to get some big actor inter- 
ested. I have fired script su- 
pervisors. Good ones docu- 
ment what you do. Bad ones 
ask too many questions and 
interrupt daily flow.” 

Julie Strain rhapsodized 
Zen filmmaking; “With no 
scripts, we do a lot of ad lib- 
bing. It’s not uncomfortable 
when you’re with people you 
know. You realize that your 
work is going to be better 
because of it, and you just 
go with it. It’s great, every- 
body is winging it. You know 
like two sentences of the 
storyline, but you come up 
with ten minutes of film in 
just one scene and all the 
continued on page 60 
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Tina Krause 

in 

STRANGtPO 5 

“The Hypnotic 
Murders” 

A beautiful woman is hypnotized into 
having horrible nightmares ending in 
her death!. But it’s all just a plot by a 
mad doctor to take revenge against 
his cheating wife and her lover! 
Unrated Action-Honor 
(Nudity, violence) (80 min.) 
SPAHS $25.00 

You must be 18 or over to order 
and include a signed age statement. 


Strangled 1 Two tales of terror with Deana, Dawn Murphy, and Tina. 
Strangled 2 Two more tales of terror with Dawn, Tina, and Debbie D. 
Strangled 3 Six women are kidnapped so that a madman might live. 
Strangled 4 Two deadly tales of horror with Dawn, Tina, & Deana. 
Order all 5 tapes for SIOO.OO Add S2.00 for a complete catalogue. 


W.A-V.E. PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. BO 83 
Deerfield, NJ 08313 
http://www.cfw.coiii/-waveids 

Add $3 for postage. N.J. residents 
add 6% sales tax. Visa & MC accepted. 
No refunds. Exchanges for defects only. 



EL CHUPAC^RA 

actors walk away doing some 
of their beat work ever. It’s re- 
ally a fabulous style of film- 
making." 

Jackson invites film ap- 
prentices and aspiring actors 
to come try Zen filmmaking. 
“I am looking for people who 
will trust my guidance, and 
will enjoy being in a movie 
surrounded by name talent. 
Getting your face on a video 
box cover goes further in 
landing acting jobs than any 
head shot. We can provide 
that. When I got off the bus 
in 1981, people would line up 
to be in a non-union indepen- 
dent film. Now most would 
rather be a SAG extra for a 
lot less money than be a star 
in an independent. People 
used to let you use their 
house or place of business for 
cheap, but now all they want 
is a lot of money for the ex- 
posure. They would rather it 
stay empty until a studio 
wants to pay them $20,000 
dollars for the use. 

“Actors before just wanted 
some tape for their reel, mon- 
ey wasn’t as important as ex- 
perience and exposure and 
making contacts for the fu- 
ture. I would love to write a 


book on guerrilla filmmaking, 
but you can’t appreciate it un- 
less you have been there. We 
started our own distribution 
company because we were 
tired of creating our projects 
and then having to si^ them 
away; a distributor lies and 
tells you your movie is no 
good, even though they’re 
making a fortune from it. The 
bottom line is if you can’t sell 
the movie you can’t make the 
movie.” 

Now, I don’t buy the Zen 
thing and I still don’t under- 
stand the stuff about roller- 
blading coquettes and frogs 
that talk too much. But in a 
town that bows to TITANIC’s 
edict of extravagance — ‘liig- 
ger is better” — ^you got to ad- 
mire Donald G. Jackson. Hol- 
Isrwood’s last angry man. □ 

FATALE ATTRACTIONS 

continued from pnge 7 

“We’ve kept in close con- 
tact. Because Stalk is a sus- 
pense thriller and isn’t loaded 
with dialogue, we were able 
to focus on my developing a 
relationship with the camera. 
We thought it would be a 
rather comfortable environ- 
ment for my first movie. The 
goal was to develop a rapport 



that our future projects would 
benefit from.” Independent 
producer Joseph Zaso (5 
DEAD ON THE CRIMSON 
CANVAS) is offering the sale 
of EVIL STREETS via Cine- 
ma Image Productions. Phone 
516-741-0359, or send e-mail 
to zsilk@aol.coni. Retails at 
$19.99 & $3 S&H. Ms. Lee’s 
web ; www.saTenna.com 
*FF cover woman Manon 
Kelley (4:7) wears only a pleas- 
ant expression and a teeny biki- 
ni in The New Bathing Beau- 
ties, a French pin-up publica- 
tion: the magazine is inundat- 
ed with photos of horror/fan- 
tasy sirens clad in abbreviat- 
ed swimwear. In addition to 
American bombshells (J.J. 
North, June Wilkinson, Linda 
Blair, et al), there’s a surfeit of 


Hammer honeys (Caroline 
Munro, Ingrid Pitt, Julie Ege, 
et al) on display. The afore- 
mentioned Ms. Kelley graces 
the front and back covers. 
Send inquiries to: Gerard 
Noel, 345, Rue Pablo Picasso, 
46000 Cahors, France. 

• Congratulations to FF 
centerfold. Tiffany Shepis (5:12 
& 6:6). Her performance in 
SHAMPOO HORNS, an indie 
directed by Manuel Toledano, 
was rewarded with not only 
laudatory reviews but a multi- 
ple theatrical release in New 
York. Shepis is currently film- 
ing SCATTERED LIMBS, an 
“action drama” helmed by 
John Vincent Vargas. She’ll 
subsequently slip into 
PIGSKIN LOVE for director 
Gene Miller. □ 
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Call for Tickets: (248) 645-6666 




Ten ' 

Call or write for a free copy 
of our 16-page Newsletter! 


L Friday 1-8, Saturday 10 - 7, & Sunday 10 - 5 

IMaylS, 16&17 1998 


POP CULTURE FOR THE IVIII.I.EIMNIUIVI 


Over One Million Comic Books, plus Action Figures, Collectible Toys, Posters, Models, Videos, Role-Playing Games, Card Games, S. many other Cpllectibles 
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“Lesbian assassins” 

Love your mag! Please refer to 
your Letters page (Vol. 6. No. 
12), specifically the “Bond... 
Jane Bond” submission by one 
Kate Dyer. Ms. Dyer describes 
“an amazing British film about 
Sylva Koscina and Elke Som- 
mer as bikini-clad assassins 
who wipe-out leering agents.” 
These chicks were hot. Unfor- 
tunately, she omitted the film’s 
title! Could you full it in? This 
whole thing sounds familiar. 
Wasn’t there a lesbian bond be- 
tween the women? 

Suzanne Heywood 
Madison, W1 

[The 1966 film is titled DEAD- 
LIER THAN THE MALE. Ac- 
cording to researchist I writer 
James L. Limbacher, "Elke 
Sommer and Sylva Koscina are 
deadly lesbian assassins in this 
Bulldog Drummond mystery..."] 

And wdllard scott al- 
ready SCOOPED US 

Are you apathetic or lazy? 
Maybe it’s too much sake! T m 
sure circulation won’t suffer, 
but what about pride in your 
product? What happened to 
the “vision” and timely report- 
ing? You are out of touch with 
who’s hot, who’s hot out-of- 
the-past and who will be hot 
tomorrow. Here are a few cov- 
er ideas: Allison Hayes, Gloria 
Holden, Fay Wray, Simone Si- 
mon, Elsa Lanchester, Dana 
Wynter, etc. And for some- 
thing a little different, Uda 
O’Connor and Maria Ouspen- 
skaya. Michael Hayko 

Los Angeles, CA 


[Mr. Hayko, we’re not hot — 
we’re nuclear. And our “vision” 
is hardly myopic: we cover to- 
day’s A-talent, drive-in divas, 
female producers I directors 
and icons from past genera- 
tions (sample our cover stories 
on Bettie Page, Mamie Van 
Doren, Jeanne Carmen and 
Pamela Green. And check-out 
next issue’s front cover). 

But you’ve linked “who’s 
hot” with very senior citizens, 
some of whom — if they were 
alive today — would be 117-122 
years old. Let’s compromise, 
we’ll continue to cover post-SQ 
femmes: as long as you ac- 
knowledge that movies are now 
shot in sound — and frequently 
in color.] 



The 1997 REVUE 

The past year in review. My 
favorite FF issue of 1997: 
Bettie Page (6:10/11), it’s 
just glorious what with the 
Bettie, Russ Meyer, Dave 
Friedman and Angie Dick- 
inson interviews (also loved 
the dialogue with “toddlers” 
Sarah Cellar, Jennifer L. 
Hewitt, Karina Lombard 
and — holy Hades! — Charl- 
ize Theron). 

The article on the direc- 
tor’s cut of KISS ME 
DEADLY packed a wallop; I 
knew nothing about an 
“unedited ending,” and this 
is my favorite noir movie. 

My favorite ’97 center- 
fold is Alexander Keith 
(6:7); a genuine femme fa- 
tale — infinitely more gutsy 
& sultry than in her previ- 
ous incarnation. My fa- 
vorite (’97) articles may 
very well be dark horses: 
Jim Wynorski’s homage to the 
’50s and ’60s with his list of 
Top 10 bombshells (6:5). Dan 
Scapperotti’s interviews with 
Gina Gershon (5:5) and Peta 
Wilson (6:2) and Mamie Van 
Doren (5:8, the latter profile is 
tart but loving). Amelia 
Kinkade’s “Amelia in Wonder- 
land” (6:2, subtitled “It’s about 
Julie Newman Trekkies, bimbo 
barbeques, leaky plumbing, 
boobs and my sleepover in Mo- 
tel Hell"). Ari Bass’ “Vegas 
Venue: Vixens and Jim Var- 
ney” (6:6) and Jennifer Huss’ 
“Return to the Blue Lagoon” 
(6:5), both equally riotous. 
Steven Lehti’s interview with 
Rose McGowan (6:6), Doug 
Elay’s interview with the amaz- 
ing Reese Witherspoon (5:8). 
Alan Jones’ conversation with 
Cameron Diaz (6:6). Laura 
Schiff’s interview with Nancy 
Allen (6:7) and just about any- 
one else she talks to: her 
“Silent Scream” (6:8) was 
bone-chilling. Tim Greaves’ 
“The Starlet That Time For- 
got” (5:8) as well as his inter- 
view with Shirley Eaton (5:10). 
Craig Reid’s rap with Carmen 
Electra (5:9), Sheeri Rappa- 
port on the imperilment of fe- 
male directors (5:12), Mark 
iUtman’s 50 sexiest Bond side- 
kicks (6:8). Congrats to Duane 
Polcou and Jan Deen for their 
fiery, exquisite photography. 

One thing; would love to see 
a beautiful blast from the 


past — Brinke Stevens — back 
in the FF bullpen. 

Is an issue, devoted to Sci- 
Fi’s Sexy 50 (1998), in the 
works? Jerry Brerman 

St. Petersburg, FL 

[Our annual “Sci-Fi! Sexy 50” 
issue, this time tallied and 
written by Laura Schiff, will 
debut in mid-summer.] 

Dignity 

I always eagerly await Laura 
Schiff’s indispensable “Fatale 
Attractions”; it seems to be the 
only source of info for forth- 
coming genre releases such as 
SHOPPING FOR FANGS, RA- 
ZOR BLADE SMILE, BLOOD- 
THIRSTY, etc. My only com- 
plaint? How about updated in- 
fo related to the release of 
these indies? And where will 
they be accessible (video, cable. 
PPV, whatever)? 

What most impresses me 
about FF is the quality and 
tone of the writing. In addition 
to covering A-talent, FF takes 
a dignified approach to low- 
budget films which corporate 
Hollywood still doesn’t dign^. 
Your articles are informative 
and entertaining. 

It’s cool how you not only 
spotlight cult actresses (Eileen 
Daly, Jidie Smith and the bad- 
dest chick of all, Jacqueline 
Lovell), but you also involve 
many femmes in the creative 
process: this all taps into nat- 


ural creative resource 'and 
provides for detailed, first- 
hand accounts of the genre 
scene. Keep up the good 
work and, oh yeah, the pic- 
tures work for me, too. 

Monte Morgan 
Johnson Ci^, TN 

Fan clubs 

Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes, if you 
wish a reply. 

Femme fatales 

www.femmefatales.com/fr 


Dee (pages 56-59) 

P.O. Box 371015 
Reseda, California-91337 


Uschi Digart (6:10) 

http ;//uschi. mysite.com/ 
tribute.htm 


Linda Harrison 
(paMs 28-31) 

RO^ox 2032 
Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10163 


Alexander Keith (6:7) 
www.alexanderkeith.com 


Amelia Kinkade (4:7) 
e-mail; ethic@earthlink.net 

Jackie Lovell (5:7 & 5:8) 

289 S. Robertson Blvd. #259 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 

Athena Massey (5:7) 

P.O. Box 6180 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 

Tane McClure (6:3) 
e-mail: TaneMcCiur@aol.com 

Odessa (pages 56-59) 

P.O. Box 0699 

San Valley, California 91353 

Ingrid Pitt (1:3 & 6:1) 

http;//www.webworld.co.uk/m 

all/PittOfHorror 
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